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REFER TO ME. 


JNThJIKSTlNG AND USKFTL FAC'i'S.- 

1. Alphabets. — 'I'be numbers of letters Contained in dilfeverjt 
jilphtfibets jjjre as follow: — Italian, 20; B«?ngalL, 21; Hebrew, 
Syriai>C lull dee, Latin, and Samaritan, oaph 22; the French, 2^; 
iiiid tlio (jlrcel^ consisted of ^nly lb lettorj^ imtil B.c., w^heii 
the Ionic alphabet of 24« itetters was introduced; English and 
Dutch, 26; Spanish and Sedavouio, 27; Arabic, 28; rersiaii, 
:>1 ; Coptic, 32; 1\irkish, 33; (Jeorgian, 36 Kussian, 43; the 
I’jfchiopic and Tarbarijtn, each 202 ; and the Chinese hieroglyphics 
U'ach^ol' which stands for a word) arfe above 80,0d0 in number. 

The (!(^ptic writing is the same' as the ancient Egyptian, and 
i-tl-.cnJjli!S Greek in its:^ appearanc-e ; hfdet^d, some 9t’ the letters 
are the same. Many languages are doi’ived from the Sdif^scrii (tbp 
word signify iiig brought to perfection). ^ 


1-4 <JL>©<Jt3C^ l»M Ml CO r4 25.1 KlYxVv 

ikVh *^cju xmi erxxf^CYtX 

1C pXT-O Ci#-c xieXOYb cx: Tnrpo^V 

nrOCnrOYX‘cCOt>iOC ra-icxiN 

TT'xr-4 nr OVCx^iCjO r>4XCxMHii 



OT ▲ POBTIOF^OV AliBXAKDBXAIT MS. 

. IVicfpiet ca^cnlated^hat tWenty-four letters might yield 620,44??, 
•k)l, 783,239,439, 360, 000 different words ; while Clavius caldhlatesthe 
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^me numbdl* olletters will ^j ield 5,852, 61 (>,71^8,497, 664,400 words. 

'^China(the begilming ,of a book* is v;bat we sboiddrcoilsider the 
^end;%he paging is near the bottom, instead of at t^e top corn^n-, 

^ and marginal notea are Y^ritten at the /op of the page. In reading * 
4 yon go^ right to left, Mid 'read each column from /ojj« to 

bottom. Tlie Kev. Y/illiam IvJilnc, in his interesting work, Itcal^ 
I/l/tt -iii Chhin, r.ernarks,* “ To study.* the language accurately and 
thoroughly will tax every power a man dias, of body and/ny.jd.” 
Alpha, the lirst letter of the Greek alphabet, iS used to denote the 
beginning anything*; whde ‘ OtHrfja,* 5r the last letter, denotes 
•the end; A '*> the jirtff letter of the alphabet in all ^l»o known 
' llt/jguages of the world, except that of Ethiopia, in which it is 
the thirteen t^j. • Among the Romans A* was a nnmerfil ’etter, 
sKid signified 5(.)0; and with a dash at the top, thus. A, 5,00(>. 
Numeral letters are* those that 'are used for figures ^ as T, < rie; 
V, five; X, ten; L, fifty; 0, a hundred; JJ, live hundred; M, a 
thousand. * * • # 

2. Arithmetic. — Arithmetic came to us from the Romans. The 
Greeks were the fii;st Europeans among whom Arithmetic arrived 
at any degree of per lection. The ten Ar^ibic figures, 1, li, o, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 0, were jinkiKpvii to the Greeks and Romans, and (jarno 
into Europe from the Arabians by way of* Spain. I'he Arabians 
are supposed to liave received them from the rndiaim, who ai'o 
veryioxport at^ciounting on the ten fingers ¥)f the hand. Ironuwjiiich 

is thought the origin of the Arabic figures (as they are called) 
is dbi ived. 

3. Geometry, — Geometry is supjiosed tohfu’^e had its rise amdng 
the Egyptians ; from Egypt it passed into Greece.' It signifies 
the art of measuring the earth. The length o,f a mile differs much 
in ditlerent coiiiltries. , 

Yards, j % ^ Yards. 

The English mile contains 1,760 The Spapish*mile contains 5,028 

„ Irish and Scotch ^2,200 „ (aermaii „ 5,866 

„ Russian „ 1,100 „ Jlungarijvi 8,800 

Italian „ 1,467 „ Swedish ,,7 7033 

Polish / „ 4,400 * Danish „S 

In Erance Ciey measure byleagues. The small contains 2,93!? 
yards; the groat, 4,400 yards and the mean, 3,666 yards. 

4. Chronology treats of the proper mea^rement of time, and 
the fixing of dates of various events reborded in histoi^. The begin- 
ning of the day was computed from sunrise by the Syrians, Persians, 
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Babylonians, and Indians. The civil day of the Jew^ commencod 

5ifc sunrisxj; Jbe sacred day sijnset." Th8 Ef^^tians began their 
cf?|y at nooii.^ The most ancient inhabitants of Italy computjpd th^j 
« (lay fyom midnight. The Mahometans from one twilight to anothei? 

'Ibe day was divided into eight ^jwts by the ancient Indians, 
• Persians, and Tai;tars; each palt i?ontainin^7?, houiVi" The Chal-*’ 
(iaiana and Arabians divide Ahe hovJr into 1,080 scruples ; or 18 
scrtiple^ to a minute, 60 minutes to an hour. Tlie division^oi* 
the week into sevea days E?eemX to liave been known by almost all 
nations but* the ancnent^G recks, who divided a mdnyi of thirty 
days int^j^three times ten, calling theth theyomnd first und third 
fifths and so on. The use of weeks was rec^eivcJ inta Greece fr^p^i 
the Egyptians. As Sifnday is eons'idered sfw^red svt apart by 
Christians, so is Saturday to the Jews, ITriday to the Turks, 
Tuesday tcjwsome inhabitants of Africa. The^Persians divided the ’ 
year into 24 months, and the Mexicans intp IK numths. 

5. Roman ^onths^ — The Roman year under Komulus consisted 
of ten months only, and eoihmenced with March, which contained 
thirty-one days; April, thirty days; May, thirty-one; 'June, 
tliirty July (or Qtihiiilis), thirty-om' ; August (or Srxtills)^ thirty ; 
tSeptember, thirty; October, thirty-one; November, thirty; and 
Dcc^‘inber, thirty days. Numa POmpilius (joii^tituted two other 
months J)ct ween Dpc'ember and Mfirch, January with twenty -bine 
'la\a> and Pcibruary with twenty-eigh’t. ‘The moiij;h of January 
was now placed instead of March for the commencement of the 
year. • Thus the Roman year consisted of only three hundred >ad 
fdur days, and Nmiuis of three hui^idred and fifty-five. Tn the 
time of AiT^ustus C:esiir^the order of the months was the sanie, 
but January, March, May, Quiutilis, Sextilis, October, and Decem- 
ber, had each thirtj'-onc days; April, June, < September, ^ ari<l. 
November, tliirty rid February in the common year twenty- 
eight, but every fourth year twenty-nine. In the month 'Quir^ilis, 
Julius Ca'sar was born (in the year IQO), therefore, in honour of 
liim, the riamo* was altered to July; and Sextilis, in honour of 
Augustus, was called August.^ 

6. Buildings. — St. Paul^ Cathedfal, the ’^lonuineiit, Whitehall, 
and many of the London churches are built Qf “ freestone,” 
obtained from the Isle of Portland, ir^f Dorsetshire. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was thirty-five years fn building; it is four hundred 
and four feyst in height. 'The Monument was erected to com- 
memorate the great fire of London; it is two hundred and two 
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•fe^t high. The^ spire of Strasbiirg Cathedral (France) is four* 
hundred ^d sixtyisix fhct high. * Versailles* .Pal ace jyas^built by* 
Louis JCIV. It is now used as a museum. The to^er of Kou^fi 
.Cathedral (on the Seine) is* made of iron, and weighs more t);jLun a 
million pounds. . , 

7. Imflort^ — The imports to *Erfgland are rayp cation, from thd* 
United States, tli^ East Ilidiels, and Jjh^azil; wool, from Australia, 
East Indies, (xe|'many, and Cape Colon}®!; timber, from Atpcjfca ; 
wine, from Portugal, Spain, and Fiance* ; tea, from Cliina ; sugar, 

, from the Mi^;fitiiis And 'i.he East and Wesft Indies ; coffee, froftn ihe 
IJast and •West Iiidiffs and* Brazil; silk, 'from China, ^ tie East 
^liSiies, and France ; flax, from Ilussia and Hoi hind ; corn iimVflowr, 
from the Eni^rod States, Russia, Prussia, hnd France ; and gohl, 
fr^m Califtiriiia, British Columbia, and Australia; tallow, from 

* indigo, from* the East Iddies and Central America ; and 

madder, from France Uiod Turkey. From British India, .jute, a 
substitute for hemp, bping the fabrd of an Jndian jilant. Bacon 
and salted meat fr^om Denmark and* Holland ; above a million 
pounds 'of butter (yearly) from Holland and North Germany, and 
about 200,000,000 eggs yearly from France.^ * 

/ 8. Exports. — ^'rhe exports from England are coffon goods, to 

the United States* Brazil, Germany, and the East Indies; cqjiov 
twist and yam to Germany, Belgium, and tjae United,, States ; 
woollen goods^i^ Holland, ‘Russia, the Uiw’ted States, aiidfll^er- 
n\^ny; hardware and cutlery to the United States, the East and 
Indies, and America; iron and steel to the United States, 

^ France, and Holland; linen the United States, Brazil, and the 
West Indies; brass and cop 2 >e^' to Holland and France ^ machinery 

* to the West Indies, Italy, and France; sil^ to ^America; coals to 
‘rt’aijce, Holland,* and the !^altic States; and earthenware, to the 

United States and Braz'd. Copper and to India, France, 

* and* Ital}^; leather and saddlery, including about four millions 

. of pairs of boots, to the colonies. The trade of London 

extends to nearly every port of the \^forld. The number of 
British vessels engaged in the trade ^is above 2^^000. The English 
colonies and foreign pbssessioAs arc numerous and important. 

9. London the largest and richest city in the world. The 
great fire of London, in 1666, destroyed four hundred streets, 
thirteen thousand and two hunllred houses, eighty-six churches, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Royal Exchange, ^ustom,.House, and. 
many other public buildings. * 
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* 10. Newspapers. — The first supposed to have beenj)ublislied in 
Enpfland^wa^ by orHer of ^ Queen lilizal^th. ,It* was called ,the 
Merdiry, and dates ^^tOGHAPH 


QiJp:KN 

IblIzabeth^ 

% 



July |J8th, 1588. It is still 
Iir/jscrved in tlic British 
• Museum. In the year 1709 
there were eighteen weekly^ 
and\on,e daily papers ‘p»ib- 
lisheGl; in 1795, eeventy* 
two country papers, thirty- 
eight in* Jjoiidon, thirteen 
in Sc6tland, and thirty-five 
in Ireland; in all, 458. 

Before a newspaper existed 
in tjOudon„there were pri- 
vate gazetteers, who made 
a living by g^jtting ayraps 
of intelligence in taverns 
and barbers' shops. The 
first paper published^ in 
America was the Boston 
Nevss Letter^ established in 
Uie year 1704. ^n 1775 
th^fs were four new spaf)ers 
published in Boston and 
thirty-seven in the United 
iSlates. In 1810 th <5 num- 
ber was thr»e hundred ainj 
fifty-nine, in 182g eight 
hundred and lifty-two, in 
1840 sixteen hundiied and 
thirty-one ; in 18^0 i4 had 
increased to two thousand 
five hundred and twenty- 
six, while in 1800 the aggre- 
gate number of copies waa 
426,409,978. Paris pos- 
sesses about five hundred 
newspapers at the present 
itime, 460 o£ wh'ch ' are dieted to art, science, and commerce. 
The Tno«5t nn(*ient is Jovrvnl des Javans, dating from 1S65.* 

• Thf abovi* wus ill piiut prior to the Franco -Gorman war. 
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The oldest German newspaper was the Tositeilung, established 
in 1616. In E’lgfenJ Hatin calculated that there were 

TJOiJO newspapers published in Europe,^ 600 in Asia a ^d Australia, 
rnd SjOOO in. America ; and that about 3,000 of these were issued 
daily, and the average sale of each paper might be about 2,00<) 
'‘""copies, The-' oldest illustrated piper dates 1643, entitled the , 
London Intplllgencer, This paper ajso contained the first news- 
paper advertisements. At a fancy dhess ball given by the Mj 7 or 
of Melbourne, a Mrs. Butler appealed “ thej^ press” in a 'Vvhite 
satin dress, or which wqre printed the fipst pages of all the ^le^vs- 
papers ar)^d^*eriodical:. 

Jl. Coloured Glass. — The difierent colours wc sometirnos tfce m 
^ glass, as blue, green, violet, purple, yellow ,.and red, are given to 
the glass while in a liq.iid state by means of metals. 

*12. Chess. — ^Dr. Bnbertson, in his history of Charles V., gift's 
the following anecdote. John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, was 
taken prisoner by Charles Y., and condemned to death. lie was 
infoflned of this decree while at ches?^with Ernest of Brunswick. 
After a moment’s 'pause he continued the game, and won. He 
was not, hov; ever, put to death ; but after an imprisonment of five 
years, set at liberty. Chess is a very ancienu game. Some authors 
attribute its invertion to the Chinese; others to the Grecians; 
and again others to the Arabs and Hindoos. It was a favourite 
game with the Saxons. .It .is supposed to have been introduced 
into this country about 900. It was a favourite pastime of CaAite 
thte Dane. Chess was played upon a circular board in the four- 
teohtrfi?entury. 

13. Pall Mall. — In the rfiign of Charles'^ II., a ^fiishionablo, 
amusemeiTo existed called “ Pall Mtti7if-c,”'*or “ Pall Mall ; ” where a 
round ball was struck through an iron dreh with a mallet. It 
seeiAs much to have resembled croquet of th« present day, 

14. Organs. — The earliest account of an organ being erected in a 
church is in 757. , It was a gift from Constantine Copronymus to 
Xing Pepin, and was placed in the church of S,t. Cornelius at 
Compiegne, in France. Alphage, Bisbop^bf Winchester, erected 
on€ in 1001, which centained thirty bellows, • requiring seventy 
men to put them in motion and pass the air into the 400 pipes. 

15. The Great Wall of China. — This wonderful wall extends 
1,500 miles, over the summits mountains, across deep valleys, 
and wide rivers. It is built of grey g^^anite. ♦ It is somewhat un- 
certain at what precise period it .was erected, but it is^l^hought by 
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Mr. Bell, Tirlio resided many years, in China, that ifc was about,' 
1 160, to’^reyent the freqnept iQCursit)ns of the J^oguls. It is about 
lyteen feet fiiick. The towers (of which there are sever||J) are 
fortyreight feet high. • * • 

•16. Seven Wonders of the Wrfrid.—The Seven Wonders of the 
World are the *; Pyramids of*Ej^ypt;” “The Teinpfe,* Hangin^^ 
Gardens, and Walls of Babylon ; ” “Statue of Jupiter Olympius ; ” 

“ l^e ycmple of DiaAa^ ” “The Mausoleum erected by Artetiieaia, 
Queen of Caria, tc« the memofy of Mausolus ; “ riie Pharos in 

Egypt*;” and “The Cokjssus of Rhodes?*' The G*r^t Pyramid 
was bu'lt^by Cheops, a king of Egyptt abouff 900 b.c. TShe second 
one was built by Cephren, the brother of Cheops ;*and the thlicd 
by Myccrinus, the sori*of Cheops. * They are comjjc^ed^of polished 
stones. The Great Pyramid is 474 feet high. Tt covers an area of 
550,000 square feet at the base. The Temple At Babylon is ^gapposed* 
to hare been built on the pile of the Towpr of Babel. The Hav- 
ing Gardens yerc ma^de in sjiveral terraces^ one over the other, the 
top one being the same height as the walls of the city (350 feet). The 
Statue of Jupiter Olympius was sixty feet high, and formed df gold 
and ivory; the throne^ of gold, Ivory, ebony, 4nd precious stones. 
The robe of the god was of gold, paint'^d With figure! of animals^ 
and, flowers. In the left hand was'a sccp*tre. (M the top of which 
was a gplden eagl^; in the right hand a gold and ivory figure of 
* V^j^tory holding a wreath. The Temple df Diana wps magnificent, 
’^t contained a statue of Diana, made of ebony. Tfie temple IS said 
to have been destroyed by fire ; a second temple was bnilt. .54^ -a r .* 
which was burnt ,911 the day on wjiich Isocrates was poisoned. 
The third sine was burn^ on the night that Alexander the Grfeat 
was born. The Mausoleum was erected 353 B.c. It is thought to * 
have been 140 feet high, and 113 feet by 93 the base. ^ Thf* 
Pharos, watch-tow^jiyor lighthouse at Alexandria in Egypt, was 
453 feet high, an^ could be seen from a distance of 100 toiles, It 
was wrought in stone, worked in marble ornaments. TheColossufe 
of Rhodes was** a brazqji image of Apollo, 105 feet high. It was 
placed at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes. • ^ 

17. Thistle.— The Scotc,h national! embleib^the “thistle,” is said 
to have been adopted from the circumstance that when about to 
be Bur|)rised at night by an invading p;*rty of Danes, one of them 
placed his foot upon the plant, €nd uttered a cry of ^ain, which 

, roused the^cots td*a sense of their danger. 

18. Titles. — ^The first “ King’A Speech ” ever delivered was by 
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•Henry L, in 110^. A centnryi later. King John first assumed the 

ryjal “ Gsfcce’* apd “'My I#ieg 9 ” were the titjes given to * 

Henryi- lY. Henry VI. was “Excellent Grace.” Ad ward IVj,^ 

‘^*Most higtf and mighty •Prince.” Henry VII. was the .first 

^English’ “ Hig^iness ; ” and Hefiry.VIII. was the first king conj- 

plimenteM by the title f)f “Majesty.^ . * 

19. Ich Dien.—yhe three o^rich fiqf^tters, with the motto “Ich 

which in Gherman signifies “ I sciv7e!|” were added^to^ho 
arms of the Prince of Wales in 13^, after thcf famous battle of 
, Oressy. ^ * * *“ •“ •' 

20. Th«? Boyal Arm^.~The motto of the royal arms of ^EJigland, 
_^“JJieu et ifoon droit,” “God and my right,” was adopLed by 

Richard I.* in ^'1198. King William III. 'hsed the motto “ Je 
rnq^intiendray,” “ I will maintain.” Queen Anne used the motto 
*'* Semper.* eadem,” “Always the same.” . ^ * 

2fi. Scotland. — The motto on the arms of Scotland is “Kemo 
me iijipune lacessit.”, , * 7 

22. Barometers.— The barometer wfts invented by Toricelli, a 
pupil of Galileo, in 1614. In the Great Exhibition of 1851 a 
gigantic barometer was to be seen, the rise^ and fall of the fluid 
being indicated by feet. 

23. Kaleidoscopes. — I’he kaleidoscope was invented by .Sir 
David Brewster in 1814s for wh*ich he took o^t a patent* From 
the time the firgt one w’as made, about 200,<?00 were sold in I;jm- 

^ dqn and Paris in three months. 

2443Ihermometer. — The thermometer was invented by Drcbel, 

^ a Dutchman, in 1620. t 

&5. Marjoer’s Compass. — The mariney^s compass Wv*s invented 
• in 1302, by Flavio da Melfi, the needle of i?[hiclj always points to 
•the ^orth. The magnet^ or, loadstone attracts iron, and imparts 
its virtue to that iron. If the iron is reJtl-hot, the magnet is 
attrf cted‘either in a less degree, or not at all# 

26. Telegraph. — The eleetric telegraph was first brought into 
use in 1837, by Messrs. Cook and Professor Wheatstone. 

^7. Telescopes were invented by ^achariah Jansen, a spectacle 
maker at Middlebui'gh, in Zealand, in • the year 1590. The first 
one made was trvelve inches long ; Galileo, an Italian, much im- 
proved it. He became quite blind from the constant use of bis 
glasses, a^d much study. The Microscope was invented about the 
same period. ^ * c, . 

28. The •Bank of England wa^ instituted 1694. 
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29- Costumes. — Little progress appears to been made - 

sii>ce the* dayk ages in tasije a^d prdpri^fy of Jjress. Inuring »th^ 

Saxon era ladies wore long, flowing 
garments, and dressdd the hair 
•with elaborate pains. The Normans 
shaved the hair at the back of the 
head* and wore crest of hair on 
the crown. Ip 1130-40 slee’^s 
* were very large. In 1485 the head- 
dresses w^^re *high, * sticking out 
like horns, ^n the reign of Ed- 
ward III. ladies* firCSses wJbe 
ornamented with ^thc? armorial 
bearings of their families. Pockej;s 
were worn f<fi* the first time. In ‘ 
Jlenry Yill.’s reign ladies In- 
variably wQre, their hair hanging 
down the bi\ck at marriages. 
Queen Mary fined ^verjr man 
below the rank of a knight ten 
pounds for each day’s offence of« 
ihe •'Wearing of silk, and a fine of one hundred pounds for^tbe 
ynaster who should fail to punish such offence in a servant. In 
^Qu#en Elizabeth’s r^ign the “ 

hiige ruff was worn, which w'as 
sojpietimes supported by wire. 

About 1700, the h tad-dresses 
are said to*have been s:ich a 
height that the Jadi'as were 
much taller than the gentle- 
men. A bout 1 7 t5o, tJ;a>fashionabl e 
head-dress towered ftill a yard 
above the crown of the head. 

The real and f&lse haii* had to 
be fastened togethejr with thieje 
cement, and plastered up for 
three or four months at a time. 

In 1778, the fashions were such, 
that when a lady h^d her hair 
•prepared for a ball, she c6uld 
not think of lying down, or, op 


JtUlDKGilOOM OF 1720. 
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. indeed, going to bed, but had to get what rest she conld bolstered ’ 
up.in a chair, wit^ watchers 'engaged /or the purpose. •-In 1782,' 
the ^»air was stuffed with tow and wadding, and* ornamented 
•with pearhi, feathers, flowers ; or, indeed, sometimes witl\ but- . 
terfiics, caterpillars, birds, oro^mynals. The use of fans begpri 
*'^co be geUcrahabout 1^50. ' , ' • 

30. Mirrors.— Mirrors wei\j first yia*de in London by Venetian 
Wiprkmen in 1675. They had been nsed«iit Venice for ijjboiftj a 
hundred years previously. The qitScksflver is e-pplied to the glass 
by pressure. * It* takes about a month to dry and drain a* large 
mirror, ana three wc4;ka for* one of moderate size. ^ ^ 

^^31. Boland and Oliver were two of the most famous in the list 
of CharleHia^ae’s twelve pecr^. Hence thSi saying (as botl' were 
considered equally reifiarkable for their exploits), A Roland for 
. an Oliver or “ as good as you bring.” , , 

^*82. Picnics. — The lir^t mention we find of a picnic is on the 
birthday of Charles I. when Princo^of Wales, when it was said 
every lord, knight, and squire should •bring his own dish cf meat, 
leavihg it to their own choice what to bring. 

33. CroWhs. — Thb crown of oak leaves was esteemed thd badge 
^ of martiaVnonour ; the laurel crown as the badge of triumph and 
victory. A circle* of go^id with nautical emblems was given tq/he 
first man who boarded an cnc^ny’s ship; also a golden circle to 
him who first^ scaled thd walls of a besieged^city. ^ * 

34 ‘ Deserts. — The principal Asiatic deserts are in Persia antl^ 
i^bia.. The desert of Kcrmaii is 350 miles long. The 
caravans crossing the desert often consist^ of as many as t^o 
thousand camels, extending over a spjice of more ^an a mile. 
The caravans of Egypt bring ostrich feathers, gold, and ivoi^' 
r froip Abyssinia ;»and the caravans of Arabia bring coffee, spices, 
and perfumes. The camel is better able t# cjjoss the vast sandy 
de^<^rt than any other animal, on account* of *its being able to 
‘endure thirst to a great degree; the ostrich also, on account ol‘ 
the extraordinary swiftness with which^ it travels. Travellers 
su|R3r dreadfully from the intense heat and fearful thirst. The 
deserts in some parts^^re much beset by .lions an*d other wild beasts. 

A railway now,runs through the great desert in India. 

35. Rain. — In some parts of the world rain never falls ; thus in 
the desert of Sahara, in Africa, V>nd in parts of Asia. Lieutenant 
Maury te*lls us that one inch of raiii fiilling hpon ong-fifth of the. 
Atlantic Ocean would weigh t^tree hundred and sixty thousand 
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tmillionsjof toiiB. Hiiin is drops of water, carried f 9 om the seas , 
and rivers t!^ough the upper siegions of /tie athiospher^, where if 
ij condensed, and falls again upon the earth in the form of rain. 
Lieutenant Maury tells us, again, “All i!he great riverslif AmericaT 
^/Csia, and Europe, are lifted uiy intb the atmosphere, aaid ‘flow in 
invisible streaniShack thi’pngh the air.” Ttte quantity of lYioistur?^ 
supposed to be received fi^m the atmospherp all over Great 
Britaiii in the year is dst^njated at 22,161,337,355 tons. Snow»is 
vapoiv, first condensed, and then frozen. At a ball in Sweden, 
the room was so warrpL*that several ladids hunted, Vjiiile without 
the fjpl(> Was so intense that the windows ot the room were frozen 
so fast as to render it^impossible to open them. An officer pres^vl* 
broke a pane of glass ; the cold air rushed in, and it S'ii^ioeiL in the 
room. Snow is so very common in the arctic regions, that it fa^ls 
irf nine da^\s out often in Aprif, IMay, and Jlinc. There is a dis-* 
trict in Siberia where snow falls, a«d thcj sky is constailljly 

clear. The t*old is ^so iiitchse in Hudsc^fs Bay, that spi:|jit of 
wine is the only thing that can be used in the thermometer, as 
rncTOjj.ry or quicksilver ircczes in this climate. • * 

36. Air. — What is ‘^ir f As we ask this question, though we 
may act nothing, we feel sure air is a naiterial substance, as when^ 
wef take a gla,ss IjoLtle and plunge it into v/at(?r, very little water ' 

• gets into the botilo, because the air keejis the water out. It is on 

^thfS principle a divihg-bell is constructed; the !|ir prevents the 
person in the diving-bell from being immersed in i^ater.* 

•tiurface ol the globe contains 20(),000,000 square miles, eisejcSUii^ile 
coutaiiis 27,878, 8<i[uare feet; that the number of scpiare feet on 
the surfac?of the earth ia 5, 575,680, 000, OOU, 000. The pressure of*air 
on every square Saot :j5 2,160 pounds, or 1 2, 043, 468, 8(K), 000, 000, 000. 
on the liice of the earth. A cask full of water jor spirits wij^l not 
run from the ta^ tlnfess a hole be made in the top, because tho air 
pi'cssing into the ttlp forces the water, Ac., up, wher&s tlva air 
I'ushing tlirough tho hole in the •top of the cask forces it 
diHon, It is for this •reason wc usually see a hole in the lid of a 
teapot. » • * , 

37. Winds. — Wind is a body of air flowing from one place to 
another. Monsoons blow in a certain direction f>r a time, change 
at certain seasons, and blow for mi e(^al space of time from the 
opposite point of tjic compass, ^rom ten years' registjprs kept by 
tho Eoya>Socioty, it appears that in London the wind blew from 
the south-west 112 days; north-east, 58; north-west, 50; v^est. 
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53; Bouth-eaf t, 32 ; east, 26; south, 18; and north, 16. In S<;ot-^ 
l^d west winds l^Uve bben dbscr^d to blow for 23(i dtf/s ; east 
wind%»for*135. The sirocco Tdows for several days \ogcther; its 
inedium heflt is calculated at 112**. It is very fatal. In Palermo, 
in Sicily, the inhabitants shut tiicir doors and windows, and hang 
^^et blankets inside ti^ie windows \o exclude tho air. This wiod* 
prevails in Greece, Italy, anfl otheiv parts of Southern Eur^e. 
lUis occasioned by^ currents of heated air fnom the African deserts. 
The samiel blows in the deserts, w^ere*lbe eflfect upon travellers 
is sometimes" fekrffil. • If killed the liAibs mortify, and *00106 
asunder when toucheff. The simoom is a hot wind felt E^ypt, 
^i^^bia, and Syria. Hurricanes occur most frequently' in the West 
Indies. Tornt^d^es are sudden gusts of wfl)d from all points oi* 
the compass. They are most frequently felt in the western parts 
foi^Afriop.. The sand-^lood of Afri(?a has overwhelmed all the land 
cajTable of tillage west of the Nile. • 

38^ Kainbows. — Among remartabfe rain^^ows iir^ some which 
have been almost entirely of a blood-rt^l colour. These have been 
supposed to portend war, plague, or pestilence. Kainbows have 
been seen off the grdss formed by the drops of* dew, suspended on 
^the spider^ webs. *011 December 28th, 1863, a primary and 
secondary raiiiboT^was 'observed united to the arc of a third Hs, 
at Iftytica, Greece. A triple rahibow was obsej-ved at Belfast, in 
Ireland, on Ngv^ember 14th, 1826. It remaiiped till the settin^j^of 
the siin, having been seen first about three or four p.m. Tlaf ' 
colQUfs^^ere very bright, the middle bow was supposed, beyond 
doubt, to have been causei^ by the reflection of the sun in tlic 
' water. , « 

39. The* Aurora Borealis. — The Aurora^Borfalis, or Northern 
(Lights, appears in the pol^r regions in August, and continues 
till ikiay. It is brightest from December •uo. March. The in- 
habi|liant^of Finmark believe it is occasioned by immense shoals 
6f herrings in the polar §eas, their sudden turn in the water 
cibusing a luminous appearance. The I^aplandejis believe it is 
the souls of their departed friends dancing about. The American 
Indians have the sanj^ idea, v^hile in Siberia 1 ?. is thought to be 
spirits flghting^ in the air. It is said by some that the phe- 
nomenon is occasioned by the reflection of the sun upon the 
snow. 

40. Luminous Arches sometimes pvecede^or accopipany the 
aurora bor^lU, but they are faxely seen. One of the most 
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"brilliant ever observed was on the 27th August, 184*^ about nine j 

o’clock pjm. ^ Its breadth was greator thifti a njiitow, only pur^ 
brilliant whitS, without the prismatic colours. The height of (hese 

• archeg from the earth has been various\y estimated frftm 150 to* 
1,<300 miles. They arc generally s8evn from cast to north, or west 

• t\i south. An aiirora was olfsei^ed the 6iame evening, •but it*‘ 

was not very bright. * • * , 

41. Volcanoes. — There are three volcanoes in Kamtschatk^^; 

Mount Hecla in Iieland,*Motlnt Etna, and llount Vesuvius. 
Mount* Etna is 10,0(i0 ftet in height. -The itruptidi^of lava in 
1G09 deat^^^yed 5,000 habitations. * * , 

42. TVTount* Vesuvius.— The first eruption of Moifnt 'Vesiivivsi 
on record occurred in the year 79, ^“^heji IMiny, a ccldbrj^lied philo- 
sopher, was sufibcated witli the sulphureous smoke. The prin- 
cipal Yolcapic mountains are •Mount Etna in Sicily, Jdounl ■ 
VtysuwMis in Naples, and Hecla in Iceland^ The eruptions frofta 
]\rount Etna ^re .sometimes seen at a distance of 108 EnglisS 
miles by those who sail on tie Mediterranean Sea. 

43. Caves of the Earth. — The cave of Adelsborg is near tii4 vil- 
lage oniiat name, in the province of Cariiiola, Austria. *The river 
of J^crika enters this cave; on the wail of a* largo gafiery some ^ 
nanips and inscriptions were foniAl, dating frftm 1213 to ICOO. 
Jly the H^ock of an^cartlupiake thcVnitrance was closed, and when 
feo[jgiied, after a considerable time, a skeleton was ^v^ind with one 

clas]ied round a pillar. There arc many very curious parts 
in this cave, one of which, called the ball-room, is bcai^tii^lUy 
illifminated on Whit^Moiiday. A gallery formed by nature serves 
for the inusiwans. Fountains seem toliavo been frozen into stontf. 
There are man}" statues of pure white crystal, as perfect as if they 
were the work of art. The c.ave of Cacahuainilpa*has an entrtgice , 
70 feet high and 150 ibet wide. The interior coiisists of several 
halls, the first on^ 2(V) feet by 170, and 150 feet high. The crys- 
tals arc hanging from the walls in many colour.s, and around may * 
be seen silvery •stalaetijps, trees, pillars, and porches. A party 
visiting this cave in the night were startled 1 y the appearance pi 
a fierce leopard, wh3 with l9ucr roars, after g’lj.ring at the ‘Visitors 
(to him probably most unexpected), walked back ^igain into the 
deep darkne.ss. The second hall is still lurger than the first, being 
400 feet long. There in a gallcjy are rows of gigantic crystal 
cauliflowers^ each leSf we are told perfectly represented. The 
most carious thing is a large brgafti, the pipes when struck giving 
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out a deep 'sound — the deep tone of the bass from the large* 
fjenfcre pipes, and ^the sunll ^tonca-of ‘the treble from thfe smaller 
^ones/" The organ is surrounded by regular petrified benches. In 
some other caverns the ?Joun(J of music has been observed by 
p^^persons . st-rilr-ing the pillars, ®^c.^ with a stick. The cavern del 
GiiacUarOt in*South America^ was discovered by* Humboldt. This 
cave is remarka?ile for its crystals* of plants, some showing the 
rfehest colours. .The cave is inhabijied ‘by thousands of a l)ird 
called the “ Guacharo.’* * * •* 

There isi in ice-cavje in Hungary, wher6 the more intense*^is the 
heat wituiout, the greater the cold within. There is a siujii^ar one in 
‘SiiBsia; another in Franco. Derbyshire is famous for caverns. 
Poole's Hole, in this qouiity, is so called bhcauso an outlaw of the 
rame of Poole once lived in it. This cave contains various masses 
of cr^tals; one cjillcd “ Queen*' Mary’s pillar,” anoither, “The 
J^litch of Bacon.” Tho-interior resembles a Gothic cat) ledrah The 
rooks are nearly thrt^e hundred feeP.S in height at the entrance of 
Pca^^ cavern in Derbyshire, lioger fliiin’s Ifoiiso is a rods: from 
which' continually drops. The cave is feet long, and 
()20dcep. ^ Here again is formed a kind (^f music chamber. The 
cavern of Dunmow' Park, near Kilkenny in Ireland, is a great 
curiosity. The spars are varied and very beautiful. I’ingal's 
Cave in Scotland is supporte*d by natural bjisaltic pillfirs. The 
grea^t Kentmlry (iaverii, in America, covcrsiti space of eight ^'res. 

* 44. Geological Changes, — Some changes of land and waWr 
ifettfr-ko-ve taken place within the last hundred years or so are 
yery remarkable. Great part of Sweden ard Norway is rising 
above tte sea, at the rate of some .^ect every hftndred years. 
.Brighton, as a fishirg village in 15(30, t‘’overed land which the 
se«. now occupies, and pvcv which the chain-pier has been made. 
Eye is now two miles distant from the #ea, >yhereas in the time 
of the iPlantagenets it was a cinque poi*t. At points on the Suflblk 
coast dwellings and fields existed where the sea is now eighteen 
or twenty feet deep at low water. Duiirrich waS a place of some 
importance formerl^y, and the s^at of the ^ first East Anglian 
bishopric; where woods extended ferr two or three miles then, 
now all is whtcr. Many changes have taken place in Norfolk. 
The churches at' EaveriBpui\ Spurn, and Withernsea have all 
been at different times entirely washed away, and in many 
places whole towns and villages destroyed. Aldbort»ugh churcb, 
Suffolk, Vas in 1786, 2,044 yards from the sea, while in 185b 
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,it was flistant only 1010. In many otlier places the distance * 
,is greater in the same space of tiige, and ^dn^ some parts'* 
of Great Bt'^ain, where the sda rcAled^centuries ago,«may no\V 
bo seen fields of corn, farmhouses, churches, and tr^. Again^ 
in pdrts, sand, instead of water^ has^ swept away villages^ or 
baried them beneath a drift. ^•In^tJornwall, where^»alf was onc» 
\iighly cultivated land, may now be^seen hflls rising several feet 
ab(jye the level of the sea, iormed by sand; a%d in Ireland the 
villagofi are in parts nearly h^ned on all sides hy sand, but which 
the inhabitants have cleared away, so as still t 9 r^si<^ in their old 
home's. Other changes ‘may be noth^ed, auj, for instance, peat, 
ii8ed.,as-*ruel, is formed by decayed forests, sope bf whi^h 
were burnt liy the Homans, others. have decayed wijh age. Mosfe 
growing over the wood forms in time pca^. In -the peat Homan 
(^oins have been discovered, supposed to have been hid in the ^ 
triinks of some of the forest tree-s ; also axes and links of 'bliain^ ; 
and sometimes, though rarely, human body has been dug up in 
a state oi good prese\-vation,* with garments .belonging to a very 
early period. Many landslips have occurred iA Kent and Dorset- 
shire, ^ome of which have been very extensive^ * ^ * 

45. Earthquakes.— TJhe great Libbon earthquake, November 1, 
1755, was felt in Great Britain. Many shocks l[ave at times been *■ 
lehr in England, and some severe qnes in Scotland. Many centu- 

^ricB back, thirteenx*iLies in Asia Minor were swallowed up by an 
^oan thquake, and Aiitidfch has been visited three timdbVery severely, 
in the first, which took place in 115, the whole of the city wa» .• 
d^treyed. Earthquakes of an awful description have at 
times taken place ii# Lisbon, Java, Sioily, Venezuela, Aleppo, Cop- » 
stantinople,*^ Damascus, Smyrna, Chili, and other parts of the 
world. • © « • 

46. Precipices. — Some of the principal precipicel in Great Britain " 

are Wiiidclitf in Monmouthshire, Penman Mawr, and the, Lover’s 
Leap in Derbyshire.'' In India the pathways among the mohn- , 
tains are called ghauts. The Alpine* precipices are very nume- 
rous, and the f»recipic(P of Table Mountain, in South Carolina, 
descends 900 feet ^^o the sea^ There are plso some tremendcAis 
ones in Switzerland. ** • 

47. Mountains.— The Peak of Teneriffe, in Afric&, is 12,358 fleet 
high; Atlas, 12,500 feet; Geesji, 15,t)00 feet; Mont Blanc, 
14,000 feet above t^e level of t£e sea. Chimborazo, -in South 
•America, iBv2i,000 feet hi^; the Peak of Himalaya, in the East 

c 
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Indies, 25,000 feet; and DhawaJagiri 26,000 feet high. B6n Nevis,. 

' in Scotland, ^8 4,3^8 fee|?. The motmtains of Monme, Dovrnshire, 
liare 3,000 4eet ; Snowdonris b,571*f6et; Gader Idrisiftnd^ Penman 
are yery lofty. Mickle Pell, in Torkshire, is 2,600 feet. ' 
48. Uarren, in Switzerland, the highest village in Eur6pe. 

■». 40. Wotlt— ^The last wolf kil|ed;in Scotland was in 1680, by Siji* 
Erven Cameron, of libohiel. ^ 

50. Sir William Wallace, the he#c> of Scotland, was captured 
by the English in«1305, and was t%ken ^rst to Dambarton Csstle, 
and thence tg Epgl^tnd. He was executed August 23, 1305*^ 

61. Orighl of Haw]Fmg.*^Hawking has-been traced to the middle 
0^ the fdhrth century. It is said that Frederick Barb^trossa in- 
f ented this sport. It was a favourite ami:^oment of lling Ethel- 

bert, and continued to be very 
fashionable to the end of the 
Saxon era. Edwftrd III. tf^as 
also very fond of hawking. 

too, aGl;ompanied the 
gentlemen, and also practised 
the diversion themselves. It 
was performed on horseback 
and on foot. The femalt* 
hawk (called a falcon) is ihore 
oourageoils than the male 
bird. *The Norwegian llh ejjii 
was in old times in high 
esteem in England. The 
same kiifd is now found chiefly 
in ‘Wales and Sie north of 
England. In Edward the Third’s reign •it was accounted felony 
' to ^ueal a hawk, and to <takb the eggs or ij^est was considered so 
great offence that the person found doing it was imprisoned for 
< a j4ar and a day, and Ciied at the king’s pleasure. When a hawk 
was not flying at her game she was usually hoodwinked with n 
cap or hood fitted to her head, and on edbh leg was hung a bell 
“ df sweet tone.” Tbe bird was sC highly v*luod that the king 
of Scotland sent EQward III. a falcdn as a present, which h(' 
graciously received, and^ rewarded the falconer who brought if 
with forty shillings. In the reign of James I. Sir Thomas Monson 
gave £1,600 for a cast or brace of hawks. Hacking declined at the 
end of tho 17ih century ; and it ^is hoped, not to be reV'ived. 
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62. l/elescopes. — The Greeks and Somans used loi|gtubeB*mthoJ^ 

• same maimer as we use telescopes.* The tubci^ot Dr. Hersche^s 

grand telesotpe is thirty- nme feet four Aiches in lengtlT, a^ four 
^t ten inches in diameter. The siqrface of the mirror is fonfr 
feet in diameter, three and a half^ipohes thick, and weighs 2,168 
•pounds. It magnifies aix th&usthid times ^ It was bdmmenoA"* 
1785, and completed 1789. ^Kewton’s great reflecting telescope 
waa invented in 1668v «It was presented to the Royal Society^in 
1671, whom it is carefully*preservod, with the mscription, — Tnh 

F1RST«^£FLECT1KG TeLE^PE, INVENTED SiW IsSACf^EWTON, AND 
UADE WITH HIS OWN * HANDS.” It ulagnifllbd thirty-cig^ht times. 
Fifty* y^s rafter Newton’s invention a large one Iras made tby 
Hadley. Again flfby^ears elapsed, and Sir William ^erschel’s 
vras constructed ; and yet another fifty ydars passed, when the 
E^l of Rosse produced his magnificent instrument. Hpoke is* 
said to have proposed the use of a telescope to see cmimdls m 
moon. It was to be upwards ^f lt),000 feet long. (See also No^ 2f.) 

53. The Sun is ninety-two millions of miles distant from the 

earth ; its magnitude is upwards of 1,384,000 times that of the &rth ; 
its density, one quarter that of the earth. • - 

54. Mock Sans are* generally about the size of thb true snn.^ 

When more than one is seen they are*tingad with prismatic 
colours. • ^ 

• 55. Moon.— The i^oon’s surface conBains 14,^8,750 square 
wminSsy and its solidity 5,408,246,000 cubical miles It revolv^ 

round the earth in twenty-nine days twelve hours and fcffty^ui* * 
mfnutes ; and round the sun in 365 ^ys, or one year. The dia- 
:: tance of th^ moon from the earth is 236,267 miles. It would 
require ninety thousand JuU moons to afford moonligfit equal to 
common daylight i^hen^he sun does not shine oi^ and his l^ht & • 
partially obscured to 4i8 by clouds. 1?he*moon borrows her £ght 
from the sun. Yblct^oes and mountains are seen on her sur^c 
through telescopes. ^ * 

56. Meteors.— The dates of the principal November star showers 
are as follow:— 902, 93lf 034, 1002, 1101, 1202, 1366, 1633, I692, 
1698, 1799, 1832, 1883, 1866, ftid 1867. By* various authors the 
fiill of stars in 902 is sai<f to have been yery be%atiful. Cond4 
mentions ** an infinite number of stars ware seen daring the night, 
scattering ihemselves like rain to file right and left, and that year 
was known as the y«ar of^stars.” On the night of November 9, 
1866, about^ p.m., a meteor Of nmusual size and beauty was ob- 
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" served towar^Js the south-east, and on the IGfch of November m the 
s^me year the writer sav one in the north-east direction far ex- 
ceeding th^e others* in size‘, ’and whii^i appeared to buiSbt in a variety 
^ colours. eThe fall of mei;<eors in November, 1866, was one of the 
most remarkable ever seen. 1^*18 supposed there will not be such 
luiotherf foi* th’rty-twp years from' 1866-7; that is 1898-9. Ai}. 
Italian astronomer, M. Schiaparelli, supposes the August ring of 
meteors to agree with the comet of 18^2. Pu Peters has since ^laid 
the November ring of meteors agrees owith {he comet Of 1866. 
The November meteors, of,. 1867 arc desepbed as being thq most 
brilliant ^een in Ai^erica^^ since 1838. ffhoy were of various 
oo^mrs, red, green, crimson, and yellow. The meteors 0ri8fil3 are 
said to haye fallen as thickly as an ordinarj^fall of flakes of snow% 
or about the rate of 36,000 per hour, which lasted for seven hours. 

/ Some pf them were of great size, ijot less than a mile in diameter. 

57. Fireballs, which still remain of doubtful origin, arfe more often 
seen in tropical climates than in {he more temperate regions. 
They wing their flight ''with consideri^de velocity. •A remarkable 
one seen in Italy in the year 1676, passing at the rate of about 
160 milea J minute^ Wherever it approached a hissing noise was 
heard. It* appeared ^ twice as long as the^uoon one way, and was 

» estimated to be ,n.boui one mile by half a mile. Another, on 
August 18, 1783, burst and reunited several times. It was seeh in 
Great Britain^ France, i,nd Italy. When it disappeared tremen-fc 
dous' report was heard in Lincolnshire anS Kent. Two 
' led the way, followed by eight others, red, blue, yellow, and 
green, and beautiful reflections of various bright colours’. The 
velocity of these is estimated at one thousandT miles a minute. 

58. Thdnder. — We may estimate the distance of a thunder-cloud 
^ by counting the ^number of seconds that pass between the flash of 

liglftning and tha flist sound of the thund^ : 1,142 feet is allowed 
for eveitgr second. Sheet lightning is never known to do any 
* injury. Clouds are fr'^quently highly charged with electricity. 
In 1772 a bright cloud was seen at midnight, in the island of Java, 
that emitted flames of Are, which destroyed everything for twenty 
miles round; aboutu 2,000 human beings and many thousand 
head of cattle 'jfere killed. A similar one, in 1757, tore an English 
ship to pieces at the islaijd of Malta. 

58. Mountains. — Ben Nevis^^s 4,368 feet high; Ben Lomond 
rises to ^ summit of 3,195 feet; Be^ Moss is 3,818 feet; Ben 
Lawers 3^945 feet ; Ben Aven 3,967' feet ; Ben Macdui 4,390 feet* 
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.Ben Wyvis has never more than once^been^kno#n to be free^ 
f rom sn5w ^thin the memory of man^which iime was in Sejik- 
tember, 1826. • ^ 

60. ^ Grotto of Antiparos.—Anti^rosYs a small island fntheArchi- 
pelago. The celebrated grottq;or,bavem is of gre^t .ez^tent an^ j 
^ beauty. The firSt personam nwder^ times •who explored it wa« 
Maf oi, an Italian traveller, blit it appears to huwe been known in 
very remote ages. The^^tjo, as described by iibmore modern tfa- 
veller ^han Magui, is 120 yards wide, 113 long, and 16 yards high. 

It is composed of eryq^bSllized white jnart)!^; the roctf, a vaulted 
az'ch, J;iuBg all over with icicles of white marble, some^ten feet long, 
and as thick as a man’s waist ; from thes^ festoons ^of leaves aM 
flowers, of white marfte, said to be “ so extremely glitftring that 
it is impossible to look upon them without dazzling one’s eyesn” 

“ The side^of the arch (continues this account) seem planted w^th 
trce8^)f white marble, in rows on^above anerther. The floor is rough 
and uneven, viith red,«blue, gf een, and yellow crystals growing out 
of it in an irregular manner.” Voices in speaking and sipging 
are 8j|jid to be so loud as to bo nearly deafening. Tlj^^otto is 
approached by passages, at the end of each of whicl^s a deep 
precipice, down which visitors descend by ropes or ladders. The^ 
passages are composed of differenl coloured marbles, green, laed, 
^and in some cases ^ure white. Beautiful ^indeed must the grotto 
^^,»but fearful the dftngers that lie in the way, sK^bording to tlie 
various accounts we read from the pen of those who ha'ie^ 
vQptured, but who appear to have been fully repaid fit TEfir 
journey’s end by th# magnificence of the bceiie. By torchlight the 
effect is woilflcrful. • • 

61. Posts were estaMished in London, and in most tq^Eos in ' 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 1683,, The iJbstage ratesdhen* 
were twopence foy eveiy letter under a distance of 80 miles, four- 
pence from 80 to 140 miles, and sixpence above 140 miles# A, 
general post office for the United Kingdom was established in 1711. 

62. Wines. — Tort wiise comes from Oporto, in Portugal. Lisbon 
wine from Lisboiig tlie capital of Portugal. Madeira wine* is 
brought from the Madeira^nd Canary Isles, in the North* Atlantic 
Ocean. Sherry comes from Xeres, and Cadiz-MOuntain wine is 
made from the grapes that grow^on t£e mountains of Malaga. 
The same grapes, and a particular kind that grow only i|t Alecant, 
•are made ioto tent wine. Tq^ay, hock, Bhenish, and Moselle, are 
all made in Hungary and Germany. Muscadel is mad6 from the 
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'gi'spe having^tho ^vour^of muak. Burgundy has its name from 
the prcviiTje whero it is nrade". Claret- comes jfh>m tJ}^ neSghbour- 
|}ood Sl Bordeaux. Gonstautia is a very rich, thick wine, made 
the Gapne of Cbod Hope, whSre a^o is made a commoner kind, ^led 
wine.' Currant, damson,* (ov^slip, and elderberry wines are 
made in England. Cnampa^e is ma(|e in England and France^ 
Wines were first made in England in 276. 

63 . Honey. — Hoaey is a sweet vegptable ' juice, collected ^om 
various fioweps Ijy tjie busy bee. ^Phe Ibces of Attica and Mount 
Hymettus ft^mish the.finesi^ honey in the'^orld. The wax is also 
excellent * and^ abundant. Honey collected from some plants is 
|joisonous to ^;men, frOM others it is hurtful to the bees. The 
honey of liarbonne is beautifully white. Tfie bee, or “ honey-fly,” 

^ as it was formerly c^led, was well known in ancient times, as we 
mjy jifdge from the frequent mention of honey and* the honey- 
comb in the Holy Scriptures. ^ 

64. Gnats. — In the y'sar 1736 comifion gna^s rose \n the air from 

Salisbury Cathedral in columns so much resembling smoke, th.'it 
many of t^^riiihabitants of the town thought the building was on 
fire. A Bijpilar instance of a more recent ^te is recorded in the 
history of Norwich, li? 1766, at Oxford, six columns were observed 
a little before sunset, both pergondicular and oblique, attaining to 
the height of fifty or si^j^ty feet. In Belfast, in the summer of 1^2, 
two columns of gnats rose to the height o." thirty and sixty, y,nd‘ 
sometimes even eighty feet ; and on one evening (June 24th) 
many ab from two to three hundred distinct columns were visible 
at one time. h i 

65. Pens. — Goose quill pens are supposed to havo- been in use 
ajnc)ng,us for above five hundred years. tMany of the pens used 
in England con!^e from^Hudson’s Bay, Hamburgh, and Ireland. 
The Turks and Moors write with reeds* to Jhis day. Large 

„ numbers of geese are kept in the fens of Lincolnshire for the sake 
of their quills or wing feathers, the smaller feathers or down under 
the wings being used for stuffing beds ai^d pillows. A steel pen 
passes through fourteen stages bef 9 re it is fimshed. One ton of 
steel will produce two millions of pens. 

66. London Vas founded by the Romans in the first century. 

67. In the fifteenth century .the prico of a cow was 7s.; of an ox, 

13s. 4d.;k of a sheep, 2s. 5d.; of a hog, 2s.: but until 1440 the 
nominal pound contained more that twice as mu^h as in thp 
present day. * 
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* 68 * — There are many interesting facts relating to rings. ** 

*The mettticip of them is Terj^ ancient. *Photfus* says^ A may 
Imving becoi&e tired of his wife presented her mth a nngW di- 
vorce.** In olden times, at a marriage^ rings bearingi the name# 
the bride and bride- _ . 

*groom were Jianded 

L(ft-rin^ were used foe 
setCling priority among 

soldif^ in Homer’s day .« x 

The rin^ placed npolh xS^KyS®^ U 

the Ifps was ^ sign of pi- jlpliS 

lence. Magistrates aiid 

physicians are said to * 


liave won^ them from • mooeim» mxis, ^ 

the iime of Hippocrates. Hmgs have been the cause of w4r. 
Seal-rings a]^ear to^have heeiT very ancient, also the custom of 
giving a ring on birthdays.* ' ^ 

69. Bells.— Bells were first used in the time of Charlenfegne. 
The gl*eat bell of St. Paul’s weighs 8»400 lbs., and costVlfU 17 b. 6d. 
The groat bell at Mos&w weighs 44-1^ 772 lbs. j it is sixty -seven feet^ 
foyr inches in circumference. The bell of St. •Peter’s, at Borne, 
weighs J8, 000 Ibs^, that at Florence 17,0h0 lbs., “Groat Tom'* of 
Christ Church, Oxford* 17,000 lbs., and ‘’Ijrreat Tejip ” of Lincoln, 

^ lbs. There is a valley in Nottinghamshire where a tillage 
IS said to have been swallowed up by an earthquake, and^it uutlje* 
custom for the pe^le of the villagy to assemble on Christmas 
morning to, listen (us the^ say) to the ringing of the church beUs 
underground. Some ^ears since the bells of the efiurohes in ^ 
Jersey were collected and sent to France for thejjurpose oM)eiil]g^ 
sold to defray the expenses of a civil wai^ ; but the ship in '^iftiioh 
they were conve/ed fpundered. and everything was sunk. Since 
then, before a storm, the fishermen^ always say they hear ihcP 
bolls ringing in the ^eep in St. Ouen’s Bay. Bolls were first 
used in the Greek empire in 804; in France as early as $50; 
and for churches •generi^ly* in 900; in monasteries .about a 
century earlier. The first peal of bells was at, St. Peter’s at 
Rome. The first peal in England was hung at Crowland Abbey, 
Lincolnshire, 000. Bells used «£o be baptized in churches in 
, 1000 — 1060. The bfells in,China have always been madS of a mix- 
ture of tin and copper. Thdy are of dififeront shapes, t]^ose of the 


' .^.acients beings fattened, instead of round. One at Peking, used 
fq^ annouijcing t}\ii hou^^ of the wghJS, is 13i feet p\ diameter. 
12} fe^b in height, and 42 feet in circumference; the weight, 
ifpwards of t20,000 lbs. There are bells in all cities of China for 
^ marking the watches of the night. » The night is diyidod into fiv*s 
t/fatches; I'he bells stt'ike one lor the first watch^ repeated every 
few minutes, two for^he secohd, and^ so on to the fifth. Drums 
ara. sometimes use(|,in the place of bells. Tiie bells of the apcieiits 
were small. '' ' ' 

70. Clock|,“Ox the first'two clocks known in England, oiih was 
placed over the gateway at VV'estminster and the other Canter* 
bpiy in the time of He^ry TIL Clocks Were first nianufactured 
in England id J368. A clock sent by P6pc Paul I. to King 
P^pin of France was thought to bo the only one in the world 
*v750 — TdO). The first clock seen in Europe was given by Charl^- 
mf^e'e secretary to king Abdallah, of Persia. A clock was 
mad^ by a Genevan mechanic which' contaped thr^e figures; a 
shepherd, a negro, and a dog. The shepherd played tunes upon 
his fliito when the hour struck, the dog barked, and the negro 
gave the^liour in French. Water clocks wpre first used in itome 
458 B.c. First clock placed in a church about 913. Clocks were 
/ made to strike bj the Arabians, 801, Tlie first one that went 
well in England is now in Haifipton Court Palace. The.famous 
clock of Sii'asivirg was completed by Isaac Habrecht, about the 
ei^d of the sixteenth century, A globe stands before the cloc^ 
shrj^lng the motions of the heavens, stars, and planets. Saturn 
is carried about in thirty years ; Jupiter ir twelve ; Mars in 
two ; the ^un, Y enus, and Mercury in one year. There are two 
tables in the clock showing the eclipses ,»of the sun and moon 
?romj,f573 to 1624 Another table in the centre shows the days 
for one year, the equinoctial days, the hours''of a day, the minutes 
of av hoUr, Easter, and other feasts, and tlie dominical letter. 
Another part shows the geographical description of Germany, and 
the names of the inventor and all the workmen. The planets are 
shown for their particular day, as^the sun on Sunday, &c.; a 
terrestrial globe shows the minutes, the quarter, and the half- 
hour.' A figureM 3 f a boy turns the hour-glass when the clock has 
struck, another boy puts ' out a rod at each stroke. Four other 
statues, representing spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and four 
old men strike the quarters. A cock placed on the top of this 
wonderful work of art crows loudly twice a day, and claps his 
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wings. Parts of the clock contain rare pictureg, tiie courses o( 
the &c. This clock is s^ld to*reqjJfire wiVdIng un oi^y on#e 

\ii a hundred years. Two curious clocks were some yeal% sincfj 
invemted by an Englishman, and presented by the^East Indft. 
Clompany to the Emperor of China. They were in the form of a 
chariot, under which was tlie face*of the clcmik, about the liize o^a 
shilling, which would str it e,l repeat* and go 'foi^ eight days. “ A 
jve read in a shdrt account of this ingenjpus invention, “ aits 
in the chariots; on*her fiifger is a little bird composed of diamonds 
and tubies; the body #f the bird coirtainiB the VhSeJiP, though in 
size onl|j the sixteenth part of an inch. ^The bird flutters its 
wings for sbme time When the cloc*k stipes. An umbrella 
the lady’s head contains the bell, and the clocl^ is further orna- 
mented with flowers, and ornaments of gold and precious ston^ ; 
the little uuby aud diamond bMs (which apfiear to be flyiwg awa^ 
witb the carriage) ; a figure of a boy in gold pushes it behind, 
over his head^ is a flyjpg dragon.” Mr. A/npld, a watchmaker in 
London, presented George *111. with a watch set in a ring. 

71. Pendulums. — Pendulums for clocks were invented iCSfl. 
7^Watches,— 'Poc^t wai/cbes were brofight to jBfcgiand in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the ye&r 1577. *Tliey werg 
indented at Nuremberg, in Frandbnia, ^^^ermafty. The Emperor 
Char1e£^the Fiftb^f Germany use& to amuse himself with making 
we^tches. • 

^73. Sundials invented 558 years B.c. 

^74. Music. — The musical scale was invented in 1022. • • 

75. Balloons/ in ^ur day, are filled or inflated with gas. The 
first one vmer thoughf^ of was in 1782, by two ^jrothers *in 
France, Jolm and Stej>hen Montgolfier. Two or three atteingts • 
failed from the balloon bursting qr ptherwke becommgj da* 
maged, but at last oifb was completed which rose to the height 
of 1,440 feet, fn ik was a sheep, a cock, and a duels? It fell 
to the ground 10,2()t^ foet from th« place whence it starteef 
The first acirtal adventurer was M. Pilatre de llozicr, who 
ascended to the height of ^ feet ; at the second experiment he 
ventured 210 feetliigh, and at the third 26f4 These experiments 
were conducted by means of fire instead of ,< 7 as,«from which the 
balloon at times ran a risk of beinyj entif cly consumed. The first 
experiment with gas was mad^ by two brothers, t]je Messrs. 

, Charles, oi^e of whofti took a voyage in the air by moonlight, when 
he described the prospect as^trul^ beautiful; the cloudfi seemed to 
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fusoend from tlio /»rfcb. He rose this time to the height of 10,500 ' 
fdjt. Jfr.tGlaisher inade^n sescenti. for. scientific observation five 
miles 2h height. The sound of a watch ticking was like a dook^ 
^d the rustling of the leaves of a book like a gale of wind. 
^Glaisher Qoxwell made an ascent from Wolverhampton in Jaly^ 
1862. The height attained was feet. The temperature was ' 

24 degrees. The aeronauts felt all tly» symptoms of sea-sickness. 
T1&3 ringing of a b^ll was distinctly heard. •- When at an altitilde 
of three miles they heard a clap of thufider. sis they descended 
they saw a^-shadbw* of th6 balloon on th^ earth, surrounded by 
prismatic<*colours. In anotifier account given by Mr. J[ 7 laisher, 
Ac^ust 21; he mentioim the barking of a dog being heard* at a 
height of ttfo miles. In a subsequent* ascenb Mr. Coxwell and Mr. 
Glaisher reached a height of six miles. Blindness and faintness 
^came <Ki, and the cdld was so iiHense, Mr. Coxwell ^ould onjy 
open the valve by pulling the string with his teeth, having lost 
the vse of his hands, .^t an ascent, midsunyner, 186.3, the highest 
point ^reached was four and a half ifiiles. Fog was above and 
below. 'Mr. preen went from London to Weilburg, crossing the 
Ohannel.*''^n June 'i6th, 1857, Mr. Coxwell and two companions 
^travelled 2^0 miles in five hours. In 1804 Biot and Gay Lussac 
asQpnded from thb Conservatdire des Arts. At an elevation^ of 
8,600 feet the thermometer was 66 degr’ees. ..The seoopd time 
Gay Z/ussac asoeuded be went alone, and af.tained the height of ' 
^22,977 feet. Mr. Glaisher says, at a height of five, six, or sevma ^ 
nfiles'the blue of the sky is the brightest, because the air is almost 
deprived of moisture. The qarth is visible at a height of four miles, 
oh another occasion, Coxwell and Glaisher passed through a 
apow^rm at a height of 14,000 feet. Thfire were no fiakes, only 
'crystals. On Me,nday, October 2nd, 1865, Mr. Glaisher made a 
night balloon ascent. The appearance of London is described as 
one^ast*confiagration when at a height of 1,(^ feet. 

76. Coins. — Halfpence were first coined January, 1800. Far- 
things were coined in silver in Henry yill.’s leign, 1522; in 
copper in Charles II.'s reign. Gol(^ was first coined in Venice in 
1276. Benny pieces , were coined in England^ 1797. They were 
reduced in size* in 1806. The copper coinage of Scotland is of 
more early date than thaf^of England. Hammer-money ceased to 
be current in England in the reign of William 111. 

77. Money formerly in Use in England.— Sixteen farthings were, 
one groat shillings and eigbtpchoe a nolle; ten shillings an 
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angel; thirteen shillings and fonrpence a and twenfy-ou^ * 

shillings a iminea. The vpln^ of mon^ is thft^ same ^ Englai^ 
%nd Seotland; but in Ireland thirteen pence go to a Jiiilling, 
siztjb-fiye pence to a crown» axvl twenty-two shillings and ninS- 
(^nce to a gninea. In France a* tou is eqnal to our* halfpenny; 
^twenty eom am called a Uore^ ^ual to innpenoe* English ; iJOii " 
Uures go to a ducat, or ninh |hilling% and threepence English. A 
is twelvepenGlb4ialfpenny, and a louia^ d'or equal to gne 
E^lish pound. In Gexinan/ a marc is the same as eighteen- 
pence* English, and a ^-dollar equah te fohr shiHipgs and six- 
pence. jn Holland a^rix-dollar is eqiial to four shilling^ and four- 
pence-halfpdtiny, and in Saxony to three imd sixpenhe. • The s^e 
at Hanover, Brand<Aibarg and Pomerania, Bohen^ Silesia^ 
Sungary, Austria and Swabia, Vienna, l^rankfort, Nuremberg. 
Oacow, \yarsaw, and in Prussia; and in Benmark, Norsay# and 
Switzerland, the value is the same as in, Germany. In DenirArk 
and Norway^ four are called a crown, equal to our feree' 

shillings, six marcs goin^f to a rix-doUar,* pr Kigsbank dollar, 
tn Italy a pistole is equal to fourteen shillings and foufpenoe 
Bn^ah, and in Savo^ and Sardinia to sixteen shillinglSNWid three- 
pence. In Bengal twelve pices make an cmrfa, and sixteen annas ^ 
rtjf^ee, equal to two shillings Englhih ; thus twcPrupees eight annas ^ 
are equ^l to one cipwn. In Jamafba and Barbadoes thirty shillings 
go to a guinea. In Madras a gold rupe% is equ^l to one pound 
Mteen shillings of our money. 

^78- Italy. — ^The principal cities of Italy are distinguisbedCaS - 
follows : — Borne th 9 holy ; Venice tljp rich ; Naples the beautiful ; 
Florence tb* fair ; Geno% the superb ; Padua the learned ; Bologna 
the fertile ; Milan the Jarge ; and Ravenna the ancient. , 

79. The Sea*shore. — It must add ,much to tj;ie onjoyiBBht oT |i 
visit to the sea-side* thoroughly to un&erstailS the pebbled and 
stones we meet witlaon every beach, some of which are s© beatitiful 
when cut and polished, and yet appear only like common stones to ah 
unpractised eye. Thgn how singular are the sea-anemones or 
living flowers ! so called from their appearance seeming to pairtake 
of the vegetable nature. • sea, indeed, contains vast riches of 
various kinds. How numberless are the fisli, frogi the whale (the 
largest of which is the Greenland whale) down to the tiny little 
fish that forms the meal of tha»*kingfisher I The most valuable 
• part of thg whale i#the from which an oil is extracfed, a single 
capture sometimes yielding 4,000 gallons. Then t^jere are the 
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, crabs and lobsters, wbiob change their shell, and the little 
$^iinps and pra^s. How^wonderfi^l are the oysters one oi' 
which^ill sometimes contain in its shell nearly a hundred pearly. 
Sv^ery shellnwe see has contained a fish or creature of somej^ind. 
The scallop shell was used* in, olden times as a pilgriin,’s 
’ biidge. iTlie most co»imon >sheils^of our shores «ire the limpets: 
We may ofben find some Tfery pr<?ttj^ shells in England, but 
how beautiful are those which are found ifi foreign lands ! ^ In 
India and China the thin layers' of Some ohells are used foi* 
windows inst£^«of 'glas>s.' In India the* shell of the nautilus is 
used for a drinking vessel^ ornamented with painted ^pictures. 
l^LYes and s[)oons are made from other kinds. Then, again, in 
India the cowi*y is used for money. In Ind^Ia, China, and parts of 
Africa, shells are burnt for lime, where stone cannot be procured 
46r thai, purpose. Ill Sicily gloves are manufactured from the 
soki filaments of a particular kind of shell. What various •sea- 
* weeds we find ! some so delicately fine ! One species is eaten 
the Highlanders and Icelanders. SftAweeds grow in masses on 
rocks in the sea. There are nearly four hundred British species 
alone. T^^ % ^Woody codmn is found in the Pacific and Atlantic Oebans. 
The red seaWeeds are described as the most beautiful of the class 
AlgcB, The fronds of the feffiitliery Pilota resemble feathers. 
The hair-flag is often to be met <vith. Mfuiy beautiful birds are to 
be found only by the sea. How often on a skirmy day at the sea- 
side we see a flight of white gulls passing over the sea, with p<51- 
'hapL gust a ray of sunlight beaming on the sails of a distant shin ! 
The difference of one beach , from another is -remarkable ; whilst 
one is all sand, another seems chiefly composed of Bte".es. 

, 80. Ships are very ancient; formerly the vessels of war were 

palled galleys. The war ships were very clumsy in the time of 
BichSrd II. In 1*253 the fleet only numbei'Tid about 1,000 ships. 
The firstr English admiral (Roger de Ley burn) was appointed 
in 1297. The first really gpod ship of the British navy was built 
in 1 488, at a cost of £14,000. It was destroyed by»fire sixty-eight 
years after. Henri Grace d Dieu was built in 1515, at Erith. A 
picture of this ship may be seen in Crec^nwich ^Hospital. In 1552 
the name was changed to Edward, The next large ship was called 
the Sovereign of the Scasy The Great Harry was the name of the 
first ship that was built with portholes. The bomb ship was 
invented by Raneau, a Frenchman, in 11)80, * 

81. Map.— First map of Englafid drawn by George Lilly in 1520. 
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’ 82. Pompey's Pillar.— Pompey’s pillar is composed^if red granite. 

•The bas(»is a synose block of marble* sixiy feetP iif circnmferenc^ 
The pillar is ^14 feet high,’ * * * * % 

* 83^ Order of the Bath.— The Ord v of the Bath^ was inst^ 
tnted*in 1399, at the coronatioii^of*Henry IV. of England. • 

• 84. Inundations. — The prindpfd innndatjons ha^e b^au thcwe 


of the Thames, year 9 ; the Severn, tn 80 ; the Humber, in 95 ; the 
Tvfted, m218; the Mad way,' in 861; the Dee, in 885 ; the Trejit, 
in 314 and the Li^fey, in»1^8i^. * 

85j»"The Oldest Bridge in England ^s^sta^d^to die the Gothic 
triangular bridge at Oowland, in Limiolnslfire, said to have been 
built*] n "SgO* it may, how- • % 

over, be doubted wither 
tho stone bi’idge at Bow, 
n^.ar Stratford, erected as 
early as t?j87, was not the 
first, as the ^resntd struc- , 
ture at Orowland is cr^ibly* 
supposed not to have been 
buitTnntil the reign of Ed- 
ward 1. The statue dfb the 
foot of Crowland Bridge 
is supfiosed to have been 
placed there in comj^emo- 
I’fttion of the original fouii» 
der, as a bridge appears to 
have existed on thc^present site from a ^ery remote period. 

86. The ^ock Bridg^of Virginia is 213 feet above the Cedar 
Creek river, 60 feet wi^o, 80 feet long|^and the mass at*the summit ^ 
of the arch 40 feet thick, upon which grow several lai^^ trefes^. 
Few dare to peep ovir the parapet. * 'VV'lishingffon, when a ;^uth, 
climbed 30 ft. lii^^h ^nder the arch, and cut his initials — fit. W. 

87. Ctkqtte Pouts. — Dover, Hythe^ Hastings, Bomney, Saiui* 

wich, IViuchelsea, Ryo, and Soaford. The Cinque Ports had 
formerly great privileges on condition of fitting out ships for the 
defence of the coaftt. • 

88. PiRST Stone Church erected in EngHind v^as at Lincoln, 

89. Gas introduced into London foi^lighting shops and streets 



: 




in 1814. 

90. Knives mad# in England, in 1563, by Matthc^, on Fleet 
Bridge, London. * • ^ 
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91/Hay*di£^ Castom6.~A ourioua Lnstom of tli^ ** May-doll” • 
'imvails in a villa^*e in fiouth Devon. The doll is dressed np, ' 
plabed^n* a chaif, and earned along in a oompl^Je arbour of 
Oowers. It^is said to be of great antiquity. At Helston, Cornwall, 
a general holiday is held on tljie^ 8th of May, and a festival &ll6d 
tlie “ Fqny.” ' The foj^^mer rudo'Ci^tom was to cal] at every schod, 
on their way, and demand a holiday, while every man they found 
at^ work was fin&d, or dragged thi^ugh pond. No one was 
allowed to work (luring the “Farry.” Hoyns were blowiiig, 
drums beating, ijien> shqut^ng. After th^ humbler claasesN^ysame 
the gent^, followed by their servants, all gaily dressed and deco- 
ratjpd with.flo\7ers. The custom of May-day sports seenis to have 
been very^ aneient, practised by the heatl^ns in honour of the 
goddess Flora. The present festival, called the Flora day, is kept 
^ a ge/ieral holiday, rnd the chief^ttraction is marching to dance 
mksic of ladies and gentlemen of the town. Fines have not been 
*^ia6ted for many yeark In the' n|nth year of Henry VIII. a 
grea^ disturbance took place on Mayc.day/when seVeral persons 
were^kiUed. It has always, as far as can be traced, been usual to 
elect a "J^ueen of the May.” It was a common custom fc. the 
milkmaids ^to decorate their milkpails Vith silver cups and 
Wvers (borrowed^ for the purpose), and gay-coloured ribbons 
atiu flowers on May-day, as well as decorating^ cows with bows, 
and roses, and ^een lea /es. 

92. Toets, — The most famous Grecian and Homan poets were /is • 
: — Grecian : Homer, Hesiod, Alcseus, Sappho, Sophocles, 
imacreon, Musaaus, Pindar, .^scbylus, Euripides, Simonides, ai^id 
Menander. The Boman : Virgil, Horac^ Ovid, Lu^i^n, Tibullus, 
PersiuB, Jiivenal, and MarLial. 

'93.*'‘Pamters — The mosf celebrated painters of the Italian 
schcbl were Baph;^!, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Claude of 
Lorraine, Salvator Bosa, Correggio, Albani,' Giotto, Caracci, 
Oiorgiona, Dornenichino, Guido, Julio Bomauo, Guercino, Maz- 
zuoli. Carlo Maratti, Titian, Tintoret, Vcnetiano, ,Paul Veronese, 
and^Zclotti. 

94. Insects.— There have been 'collected ^n Europe 20,000 
species of inseclis preying on wheat. 

95. Bellows were invei^ted 554 years B.c. 

96. Heraldry. — Heraldry had ^is rise in 1100. 

97. Epiiom Mineral Spring discovered, 1630. 

98. Strand. — The Strand, London, ^was first built upOn in 1353. * 
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• 99. AtuAiriLCKB. — ^AlmaiifilskB were firstf printed ai^Qdain*1470, < 
And in Constantinople in 1806. 9 \ * / 

100. AnctfiRT. — Archery* wad introdnOBd into England inf440. ^ 

• 101. Pensions. — Pensions were firBt granted in the year 1612^ 
Vheiftthe sum of twenty pounds was given to a lady o^ the. Court 
fer services rendered. « • • » . 

* 102. Bishoprics. — Bishoprics founded in Germany by 

Cbfrrlemagne, in 800. « ^ ^ * 

IAS. Coals first brought, to. London in 13S7. Groat Britain 
produce annually about 31,500,000 tons of co^. , 

- io£ Tobacco brougb^to England fQom*Virginta in 1583. 

lOi Twe Atlantic Gable was laid July 30, 1866. , • 

106. Boses planted in England in 1522. 

107. PouNDUNG Hospital opened in 175& 

108. Isinglass. — Isinglass is made from sounds and aie* 
blftdders o^the sturgeons found*in the river Volga. 

109. India-rubber. — India-rubber is the juice of a tree wb^cW 

grows in South Amerada. * • , * 

110. Pins were fir^t usedTby Catherine HoTfard, wife of IJpnry 
VI2j^(in England). They were brought from France in 153,3. 
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111. The Cotton manufacture is*carricd on iif all the following.*. 
^ towns inClieshi re Rnd Lancaster; — Manchester, Blackburn, Bolton, 

Preston, Wigan, Bufy, Oldham, Chorley, Bochdbfie, Stockport, 
an& Ashton-under-Line. The cotton is pressed between toIIots,^ 
anil comes out soft and fine. When gummed at the b^k*it tfe 
called wadding. It 4s spun finer and finer, till it becomes fit for 
weaving. MUre than SOfOOO people are employed in J;he cotton* 
mills alone. The quantity of raw cotton imported yearl}^i^ov§r 
1,000,000,000 lbs. The principal seat of the coltQi^ manufactuM in* 
Scotland is Glasgow, *aiid of the woollen, Hawick, Paisley, Eil- 
marnock, Stirling, and Aberdeen. • ^ 

112. The Woollen manuiketure is tlie oldest one of any great 

Importance in the kingdom. It is carried on in Yorkshire, Wilt- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire. Broadcloth is made 
at Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, and Halifax, in Y'oVkshire; 
Trowbridge and Bradford, in Wiltshire; Frome,® in Somerset- 
shire; and Stroud, in Gloucesteijjhiro.^ The principal shoddy 
mills are at Dewsbury. SHonurts the name given tc^cloth re- 
•spun from fpA rags. * • , 
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*' 113r Flann^)s are ma^e in Wales, Welshpool aiid l^olgelly ; . 

N^d in England! al^^Kocb^ale and Halifax. 

114. ^linkets afre mad6 at Witnby, in Oxfordshire'* Tfiey were 
0rst made at Bristol by a Thomas Blanket, in 1340. Worsted hm, 
its name from Worsted, in Norfolk, where it was formerly much 
sf nn, hut now it is chiefly maA© at Bradford, in Yorkshire. ^ 

115. :bombazme and Poplins, made^of silk and worsted, are 

manufactured at Norwich. f g, 

0 m ^ 

116. The Chief €arpet manufactpidos/ire Axrainster, in •Devon- 
shire, and Kidderminster, in Worcestershire. The word carpet is 
derived frotii “ carpetki.** S^ersia and Turtoy are famous for their 
csjjpets. * Tha Turkey carpets are stronger than aiij^ ottxer ^kind. 
They are made near Sipyrna. Brussels carpets are made at Kid- 
derminster, and Wiltoii carpets (or pile) arc made at Wiltcn. The 

was brought to Jjondon from France, in 17r>0. Carpets are 
aiiio made at Glasgow and Kilmarnock, in Scotland. * 

' HL7. Thread. — The principal mills for spinning thread dre at 
Dai'iington, and villages near Darlin^on, i*a Durhai*i. 

11^. Linseys are^made at Batley, in Yorkshire. 

119. T^vels, Sheetings, and Damask Tablecloths arc^n^ade 
at Barnsley. 120^ Linen made in Engli^nd in 1253. 

* 121. All kinds ^of II^aDWAiiE 127. Suirs are also made at 

jfTid CoTLEar are made at Shef-^ Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, and 
held, Birmingham, Wolver- YarmouHi. * 
liampbon, Walsall, Dudley, and 128. ScIap and Catjules made 
»‘Bilsjion. in London. * 

122. ifAiLsaremado at Dudley. 129. Tanning is carried on^at 

,^123. TiaiEPiECESand Watc^JES Bermondsey, in Southwark, 
at Clerkenwell and Coventry. 139. Boots aiM Shoes are 

• 124. jEWELLEaT in London made at Northampton, Welling- 
' anct at Birminghq.m. • • borough^ Stafford, Kettering. 

125. piLK-WEAViNG at Spital- 131. Eaetpenw^aee in Staf- 
c fieWs and Bethnal Green, Man- fordshire.* 

Chester, Coventry, and Ma6cles- 132. Cambeic takes its name 
field. . from iCambrjfy, in France, 

126. Ropes, Cables, and Ships "^here it is ^manufactured. 

are made, and many extensive 133. Shawls are made at 
manufactures ' carried ^n, in Paisley, in Scotland. 

London. u 134. Pins made at Gloucester. 

135. Parchment is made at W6rcester, from the skins of animals. 

136. Baizes manufactured at^a toj^n^ near Bolton. % 
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• 137* filoves all Woodsto&, Worcester^ Hereford,Sand Hesbam, • 

•and at Jjimeriok in Ireland. They, are ^made^frdm tl^ skins cf 
animals, tho*ftid and doe especially. Formerly they were nrjide by 
Women, but now chiefly by machinery * ^ j 

13S. Very Coarse Cloth is madd Kendal, in Westmoreland. 
139. Calico P(inting was invented at Blackburn.. " ’ ’ > * 

^ 140. Mnslins and Quilta are mad« at Bolton. 

Ml. Fine China is^ade^n Staffordshire; and here are l^e 
famous^works for the Moi^kj^Bavemext. * 

14^ Hooks and Eye%arc made at Bii^nynghaTn. Fi^c thousand 
^to six thousand can bwmade in an hour. * 

143. Iflittens are also made here. More than ffwo. thousafid 
people are employed ^n making pearl buttons alohe. ^They are 
cut out of the oy^stcr shell. The holes arfi then drilled in them, 
and they are polished with soa^^and rotten-sione. ^ ^ 

\44. Glafis is made at South Shields, in Durliam, and here alfb 
are iSrge soda works. Glas^is*made by “melting flint, soda,%n!r* 
sand, in aiiinifeiise hcslfc. The Emperor i^cToij said to have given 
dUoOjOOO for two small cups of transparent glass. Drinking^gjRsses 
woTatafirst made in England in Queen Mary’s* reign.® Xjtas first 
used for windows by^tho Italians. Plate-glass was* first cast 
in England in the time of Charles iihe First. TJtx levied 1746. 

145. Lace is made at Nottinghtwu, and also in Devonshire. In 
•^ihe last-’hamed count j the beautiful kind aalled Hogiton is made. 
J46. Stockings are made at Nottingham. Straav ManupaTjture 
in Bedfordshire. , •- 

f|7. Tobacco-pipgs and Bricks are made at Broseley, in 
Shropshire. * • 

148. Kerseymeres an<? Cautiiage Lrxixcs are manufactured at 

Frome, Somersetshire. * • • . 

149. Fuller’s-earth,*much used in* thb woorfjn manufacftire, 

comes from Keigofte, in Surrey. • 

150. The Manufactures of France^ are silk, woollen, cotlou,^ 

linen, hardware^ and jewellery. Silk is made at Paris, Lyons, 
Nismes, Avignon, and fours. The Cotton manufacture is earned 
on at Rouen, St. Quantin, Parte, Troyes, Lille, Tarare, and Cholet. 
The Imports of France are raw cotton and* silk, ^metals, sugar, 
wool, wood, indigo, and coal. Jewclleay, watches and clocks, 
bronze or?iaments, 4&c., are made pt Paris. 

151. Needles.— Th® first record of needle-making in England is in 
lihe year 1545, in the reign of •Hciyy VIII. It is supposed iiB was 

D 
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' introdaced byA Moor from Spain, iskjedles were sold in Cheap- • 
^S^sde and of her p‘ari^d of IJbndQn in the reipjii of Queen M^^ry, and • 
were tlp»en made hf a Spanish negro. With liis deatftf the art was 
fest, but wa^ revived by a German in 15G6. The crest of the necdle- 
makerff is tfie head of a negro. « "The Gorman and Hungarian Steels 
nfake the^bc^t needles. ManJ itiousaiids of mpii, women, aifd^ 
children are employed in making them, r Tlie village of Hathersage. 
in^ Derbyshire is* famous for noedSe-ma^pg. Redditch, tfcar 
Bromsgrove, WorcJjstershire, is farabusc for its largo manufactory 
of needles. The^ steel for, needles is passed thro igh a cos^ fire, 
and hammered until®rcdu«ed to a fine wire, which is cut into 
pieces of the proper length ; each of those is flattenocj atf one end 
>vhere the^eye^Hs pierced. The point is filcjl, and they are again 
made red-hot in a charcoal fire, and then thrown into a basin of 
^oold ’^ater to harden them. Thjs done, they are polisliel with 
ei&ery powder and oil, then washed with hot water anU soap, and 
in hot bran, and dnoe again" snjootLed with an emery f?t*one. 
About 70,000,000 of lieSdles are made <jverf* week atf Redditch. 

ISH^JJilk first brought from India a.d. 271. 

153. Xb® First Silk Mill erected in Ej)glinid was at Derb;;V by 
three brothers of the.name of Lombe. The<youiigest brother wont 
to Italy, to try and discover Hqw the silks were made there; but 
i^was long before he could do %so, as whenever he went into flie 
manufactory ^he wheels were working s^ fast; at last, it is * 
to be* lamented, the brothers resorted to deceit and falsehcjpd 
^l;^^^4>ribing a priest, and telling the Italians John Lombe was a poor 
lad in want of employment, and he was engaged to work'^at 
Jte mill, lie slept there, &nd, providing hirnself^jth matches 
and a dark*" lantern, he took drawings during the night of every 
^pkrt tuf •the machinery. He made a hole under his bed, and kept 
the iirawingfi thefe all day, knd every night when all was still, ho 
worked vhard. At last his work was finished^ and he escaped, 
•firsf, however, sending Ins drawings homo to his brothers. 
Suspicion was excited, and an Italian vessel was sent in pursuit, 
but' all parts of the machinery were now jifit together by the three 
brothers^ The priest accompanied ^hn Lombe to England. The 
latter died at the of twenty-nine,* from the effects of slow 
poison administered by person emplo^’-ed by the Italians. The 
mill was erected in 1725. Thefre was a time when silk was of the 
same vaWe as gold, weight for weight. Silk mantles were first 
worn at a ball at Kenilworth Gastte,*in 1286. In tiie reign of 
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EHzabefh the silk ina.nufa^ture in England pvogWssed rapidly * 
8ilk stjpgkinffs were first worn^ by Qtith^ine de Medici^j. Henilf 
cfcta, qneen oi Charles I., introduced the fashion of weariri:|| black 
silk ^tockings into England. ' • ^ 

154. Oil-silk is made in Surrpy. * ’ 

155. Paper istmauufactared^Vohi linen rags in« England, frmn 
^the bark of a tree in Japjln,^iid frdni various njaterials in China. 

It%iay also be made o? parsnips, turnips, hay, nettles, asbestos;«[)r 
that is fibrous. •The ^Egyptian paper, which was princi- 
^|)ally«fised among the ai^cients. was maile<)f at-usii c^ljpd papyrus, 
whence the word paptfr is derived. It grew on the baujes of the 
Nile.* tRo first paper-mill in England was erected at Dartford,'ip 
Kent, in the year 158^4; but only the very coarse bvowiwpaper wiis 
made in this country till IfiOO, when white writing paper a*^ 
printing paper were attempted. • In Japan tlfe young shoot j^f tlu^ 
paper tree are boiled in water until the bark separates from the 
woo(f. The bark is then cooled ^rid cleaned ; that from the young- 
est shoots ishiade iiitb common paper, that ‘of one year's growth 
into the best and whitest paper, and above a year’s growiffeTinto 
thewwarsest. After the bari^ V3 ( leaned it is*agaiii TjoiLib till it 
bo(?omes like a collectifin of fibres. It is then* washed And passed 
through a sieve. It is afterwards beaten tfil quite soft, ai^. 
then put into a^tub with a glutiinous extract from rice, and a 
• root calfed oroni. Tl^ise substances are stirred tjll they form a 


lig^ior of an equal consistency. After being made into sheets, the 
paper is left iu the open air until perfectly di*y. The iipan^s-#?- 
paper is exti’emely strong. The papej produced from the cotton 
is white, sbro^, and of affine grain. The ancients wrjte on tlf^ 
white inner coat foiind^in many trees between the bark and the 
wood, particularly the maple, the plane ti*ee, th^ elm, the beech,# 
the mulberry, and the* linden tree. ^he*differ6*nt sorts of pSper 
made in China vtfryjiccording to the materials of which fhey^aro 
composed; each province has its periuliar paper. In making* 


paper of linen j’ags, in the first pkwie the rags are sorted iiiLo 
difierent lots, according* to their quah’ty, — supfierne, fine, middle, 
and coarse. WomAi are emj^loyed to pick out every -kind of 
sewing or knots of thread. Coloured rags are bleached white 
for common writing paper ; the superfinc^s always made of whit© 
linen. The rags are tom to pieccs^n a mill by a kind of long, sharp 
teeth, and reduced tma pulp, which is put into a copper of warm 
Vater, into Vhich mouldis of the sis© of a sheet of paper qre dipped. 
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^ach sheet of pjy^er is placed between two pieces of woollen cloth 
alid pressed, after 'which "“^t dried, and then sized. Mfioh that 
was fo1^me^ly done by hand is now performed b;J* machinery. 
T'hcre are man^'' kinds of paper besides those wo have mentioned*; 
as rice paper, tissue, silver, giitj paper for engraving, flock;* and 
coloured* for papering rooms, whity-brown, brown of varioutj 
degrees of thickness, marble papers use d for bookbinding, and a, 
thin kind of which bank n(^Les are m&le. • 

156. Papier-mache. — Papier-mailie^t: made of paper bAiled^iu 
water, and (ikciiten- in^-amprtar until it is reduced to a kind ohT)aste. 
It is then,.boiled again with gum-arabic or sfize, and can afterwards* 
lje4brmed into tea-trays, dross ing-<iases, portfolios, inkstSnd*.,, and 
many otheiT useful and ornamental articles. Wlien dry it is done 
over with size and lamp-blfick, and afterwards varnished. It is 
Ujometimes painted wioh flowers or landsc^apes. 

. 157. DiiESOEN China invented in the year 1702. 

1^. OAiiVTNC. — Carving in marble was invented 772 B.c. 

159. Pateji madeii of cotton rags in ?000.^' 

lCu,« ttuNPowDEJi made by a mofik, at Cologne, in the year 1300. 

161. *?i?teA.STEK OP Pauis. — I'lio ])ractico of taking likoiiesiC'- in 
plaster of Paris was discovered by Andrcw“"V'ei*accbio in 1 170. 

162. Woodcuts vented in 1100. 

163. IlooMS first papered in Spain and Holland in lo-'l.'). 

164. CATiitiA^'Es. — Carriages wore introdm^f^d inio Venice in lolo, 
and into England in 1580. 

■*^-11 i65. luiTUOfiriAriiTc PriiNTiNu brought into England 1801. 

^ 166. FouNDiiY. — Tiie first^comnion fouiidrv was establishecf in 

“England in tho first year of Queen Mar^’^ reign. ^ 

» INTERESTINfi PACTS. 

® 167. Intense Heat. — In 1200 and 1201, ^also in 1303 and 1304, 
tho heat was so great as to cause the Rhir.c and Danube to dry 
up., In'^the years 1473 and 1474 the whole ear1!h seemed on fire. 
In some parts persons mi«:^it wade across the Danube. 

168. Intense Cold. — In 401 the Black Sea w’as entirely frozen 
over. In 546 the cold was so intense in winter that the birds 
allowed themselves to be caught b/ thp hand.' ' In 1468 the winter 
was so severe m Flanders, that the wine distributed to tho soldiers 
was cut in piec/es with hwfcchets. In 1716 booths were erected on 
the Thames, and fairs held. 

169. Drought. — ^In 1556, in England^ the drought was so great 
that wheat rose from eight to fiilby-three shillinga a qdartor. 
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^ ^ DTSTINGUISHEIJ) PERSOSTSl , 

^ 170. Sir Isaac Newton. — Isajie.Ne^onwasbornat Wool^bliorpo, 
in Liiicoliisliii’e, on December 2^th, 

He was kniglitedin 170^^; aM 
^ied March 20tH, 1727, aged eighty- 
To him we owe the discovery 
of the prismatic colours, aij^ much 
interesting information as to the re- 
•^olntfSn of the earth rdlind tlu^ sun. ^ ' 

NewUm was a distinguished mathe- 
matician, an'(i was rcigarded as one ' 

of the greatest genilses that have 
appeared in the world; and his ror- '' v// * ’* • 

r(D*ipoiiden'io was general with jfll the * 

, * - /. 1 - - . -r^ BTR IS\AC JTRWTOTT. 

learjifid men ot his time in Eurejpe. • % v 

171. £dwa^ the M,^rtyr ^as crowned iu r‘7r>, aged 14 years? He 
■was the first king to whom the coronation oatfi w as admiui^red. 

172. Giotto. — Ambro Giotto was the sou of a sirmple iTuRbltnd- 

man. Ho was born §t Vespign:in(N about ^fourteen jm lies from 
PJoroiKJe, 127b. He became a famous. artist* from a very earl 3 ’’ ag^f. 
lie died in 13;U», aged sixty yi’ars,* * 

173. Michael Angelo was born at Cajirese Castle, in Tuscany, 
March btli, 1 171. H8 died at the advanced age oi^O yeai's.* 

174. Thomas Parr. — “Old Tarr” was bom near Shrewsbury, 

in .i‘183. He lived to the age of one hundred and fifty-two 3 'ears, 
suulwas buried iu Westminster Abbey. lie was born in tlie reign^ 
of Edward 1 Vf, and dietftn that of Charles I. • 

175. Raphael. — lhi|fliael d’Urbino Sarigio, another * fcjnotis 

artist, was born at Urbino, March 2H» 1 183, auA died ApriJ|7i:h,^ 
1520, aged thirLy.^even. , 

176. Luther. — Martin Luther was born at Eisleben, in L5wen 
Saxony, November 10, 1483. Died February 17, 1564, aged 80. 

177. Cranmef. — Thomas Craumer, the first Protestant Avch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was biirn on July 2, 1489. He sufibred 
death by burning on the 2Tst of Marcli, 1555.* 

178. Correggio. — Correggio, named i^cr his bVthplace, Cor- 
reggio, a town near Modena, in Tttily, a most celebrated painter, 
was born in 1494, and died in 15^4, at the age of forty;* his death 
♦having been caused by a v?ol«nt cpld, brought on by drinking cold 
water while over-heated and fatigued, occasioned byliis having 
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t een paid for & jiicjinre, just oxociited, rfcs worth of between twelve * 

ad thirtaen pounds, in \*opper n^oney, and having^to Oftrry this 
great h eight twelve miles in/ the heat of summer. 

^ 179. Joh& Knox. — The tielebrated reformer, John Knox^ was 
born at Haddington, in 1505. •fie .died in 1572, aged sixty-s^vmi. 
*180. sir Francis Bacon. — PrhnAs Bacon was born on 22nd of 


January, 1560; yjas knighted*in 1603;Mied in 1626, aged 66, ^ 

i81. Sir Thomas^ Gresham.— Thomas Gr esham was born*' in 
1519. He was descended from afi aheient Norfolk famTly. IHe 


erected th^Koyal Bxchtngc in 1567, entitoly at his own ciyensoj^ 
Queen Elizabeth visited tli 0 *^Exchange in Jftnuary, 1571, and gave 
it €lje title o^*lloyal^ at the same time conferring the honour of 
kuightliocri on t^e founder. The building ^ as burnt down in the 
gj’eat fire of London, 1666, and was rebuilt in 1670, Sir Christopher 
^Syreiinbeing the ari*hitect. Grev.hani CVdlege was founded^ in 
. ^ Sir Thomas dieej in 1570, aged (K). ^ 

Sir Philip Sydney. — Phiirp Sydney was a native of Pens- 
hurst, in Kent. He' was killed in tliA' batfle of Zufphcn, in 1586, 
in t?.\;»tiurty-sec5ond year of his age. An oak is shown at Pciis- 
hurst atid to have lA)eij planted on the day of his birth. * '■ 

• 183, SirTranciS Drake.— The first Euglisl) navigator who sailed 
round the w'orld was ^ir Franois Drake. He set out in 1577. , 
184, Galileo. — Galileo was bdl’ii at Pisa on hhe 15th of March, 
1564.^ He is ac^isidered to be the inv^eiitor^of the telescope. He' 
became blind before his death, which took phu^e January 8th, 1 ';^2, 
**185. Shakspere. — Willijim Shakspere was born at Stratford- 
upoii-Avon, Warwickshire, ^^pril, 1564; diecliu 1616, aged 52. 

186. Hc^rbert. — George Herbert, th<^ '-•poet, wa?,* born in the 


Qastle of Montgomery, April 3, 1593; die^l 1635, aged 42. 
t 18 V. ljuy FawJ^es. — Guy, Fawkes, the principal conspirator in 
tlie^plot to blow up the Houses of Parliamfcut, on November 5th, 
16(15, iiPtlic reigu of J‘\mes I., was executed »on*Jau. 3], 1606. 


188. Milton. — John Mikou the j)oet was born in 1608. lie 


became quite, blind before his death, which took place in 1674, 
wh*en he was sixty- six years of age. 

189. Pascal. — Bitwise Pascal was* born in ll323, at Clermont, in 
Auvergne. He died August 19th, 1662. 

190. John Kyrle. — JoHn K}jrle. the Man of Boss, was born at 
White Hpuse, in Gloucestershire, in 1643; died in 1734, aged 90. 

191. Dr, Watts. — Dr. Isaac Watts b(Sru in 1673, and died 
in 1748, at the age of 75. 
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192, Handel. — George jl’rederick Handel was \)orn at’Halle,** 
Upper ^axoiiy, in 1685. He died AprS 14tU,'17?>9,aggd 74. 
remains wej*^e interred in West min s\fir ^bbey. * jf 

* 193. Hogarth. — William Hoghirth Vas born in Loi^on, Novem- 
ber *10, ]6*J7. At an early a^e showetl a great fondness for 
"drawing. He died suddenly iA licmdon, u> ^764, aged '67^. • 

194. Franklin. — Bcnjaiipin Frawklin was born at Boston, in 
January, 1706. He. AiscovA*ed the power of electricity in 1752. 
He di«l in Philadelphia, 17, 1 790. • * 

IQfi. Hume. — David Jlume, the philosopher and#historian, was 
born in the year 1711; died 25th of Augut#l, 1 776, agSl 65. 

196. White. — (xilbcrt White (author of “ Natural Historv of 

Selboi'ne ”) was bor^ at Selborne on July IBtli, 1720. He di^d 
June 2t;Lh, 1793, aged 72. * * * 

197. Howard. — Howard the^philantlirop^t was born in 17^, 

dnd died 1790, aged 65. ^ ^ 

198. James Cook. — Captain -James Odok, the celebrated • 

gator, was tile son oWatr^^s Ci)ok, an Intrn^^lo farm servant? in a 
little village in Northumberland. Captain dock was a nat^e of 
!M^\Hon, in Yorksliire, and was born 0('tob/,T 27, ^728.^ He was 
killed by some savage Indians at Ov\’hyhoe,,one of the fcjaudwich 
Islainis, in 1779, aged 51. ^ ^ 

* 199. James Watt.--Jam('.s ll^itt was boni a I Greenock, Iix 
ScotlaTid, in 179>6. At a very early age he showed -great skill in 
mcehanics. At the age of nineteen ho was ap])(>inted mathomjitieal 
iiistrii merit maker to the Ujiixersity of Glasgow. He died gt 
ifi'iUhlield, in Statibrdshire, .-it the age of 81. 

200. Chattertori! — Thomas ChaAerton was born November 

20, 1752. .ffe died at^ie early age of eighteen, from the effect 
of arsenic taken in a i?t of despair. , , m 

201. Mozart. — Jolyr Clirysostoin Wolfgang '^rAeophilus Aniadeds 
Mozart was borit on January 27th, 1756, at {Salzburgr i^t the ago 
of eight years he was complete master of the organ, liarpsufhorj, 
and violin. On the 4th of August, *1 782, he married Constance 
Weber, Mozart’s “ Jiequioin ” was composed shortly before his 
death, wliioh took»place December the 5rh, 1791. 

202. Scott. — Walter Sdbtt was a native oft Edinburgh. Ho was 
born on the 15tli of August, 1771. was cresfted a baronet on 
March .30, 1821. He died on September 21, 1832. 

203. Cowper. — 'JVilliam Cowper was born in 1731,«.nd died in 

1800, aged 69, • • ^ 
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•* 204. Mungo 4*ark.— The groat travel^or, Mungo Park, was born 
Foul allies, a farrt on the b^nks^of the Yarrow. PouWhiela is 
near S^'kirk, in Sdotlarid. / * 

■ #205. Gracf Darling. — The /tomb" of Grace Darling, the famous 
heroine,' wlip died in a consiiiiLption at Longstone lighthoufee, is 
eitwiated j h 'Batnjborough churchj arti, N orthmnberkind. , 

CAMBIirDGE AND OXFORD COLLEGES. ♦ 

' CAMBlUl^Gh,* • 

206. Camj^ridgQ IPniveijfSity was founded by Sigcbeth, kiiig of ^ 
East Anglia, in 631, aifd contains seventeen Colleges. 

SC Peter’s College was founded by Hugh cb Aalsham, 
l2o7. It is tht oldest college in the univers^.y. 

208. St. John’s Colle'ge was built on the site of a dissolved 
l^gspitj^ which was founded, about,! 131, by Henry Frost. It was 
converted into a college in 1281. The old house was ‘dissolved, 
afld fi new college founde'd April Otb, 1,311, by the executors, under 
the will of Margar 9 t; fnother of He*iry YIT., and founder of 
Chrij^’,ii^ollege. A beautiful now cJiapol was opened in May, 186‘.». 

209. Jjpinity Hall, origiiially a hostel, was purchased by 
Crowder, Pwor of Ely, as a lodging-house ftr the monks of Ely, 

• in the reign of Edward III. It was enlarged by Richard Ling, 
ChSincellor of the University, and. in 1300 trarisf^/red to William 
Bateman, Bisho^^ of Norwich, who erected it i^^to a college. 

210. 'Clare. — The. first foundation of Clare College dates 13»24J, 
^Jiwi J{ic;hard Baden, or Badow, erected a small college; which, 

. however, was burnt down in 1312, just sixteen, years after its first 
-fimactioii. It was entirely refiuilt betweejk^tlie y cartel 341 — 7 by 

Lady Elizabeth de Burgh, sister and co-heir of Gilbert, earl of Glare. 
Th& whole college was again rebuilt by subscription, with Xetton 
stoned ill 1638. Cliiro Coliege chapel was not erected till 1703. 

211. Pembroke.— 'This college was founded, in 1‘413, by Mary de 

St. P!iu1, Countess of Pembjj’oke. Her husband was killed in a 
tilting-match on the day of their marriage. Tl^ chapel was 
erected by Bishop Wren, uncle of Sir Christopher Wren, about 
1664-5. . 

212. Trinity {Jolle^e, which is a magnificent establishment 
occupying the site of seSieral hostels, as well as two ancient 
societies, was founded in 1546 by']Q!enry VIIJ. 

213. CorpTas Christi College was commencflid in 1351 by the 
Guild or Society of the “ Body of ChriSit/ who, being sobn joined 
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i ^ * \ ' • 

Ijy the Guild of tho “ Bided Virgin Mary,”^ rapidly advanced * 

with the.vwjjk, through the ^clp and^nterest of Hoiury Plai/ 
tagenet, Duke of Lancaster, whom the\brethren ot the two svftietiea^ 
chose^as their first alderman. ' ^ ^ * 

^214/Gonville and Cains, knqwn^as Caius College, -was com- 
menced by Dr. Edmund Gonville iri 1347. Hi shortly died# In Ae 
1658 Dr. John Caius, ph vsician* 
to (Jucen Mary, procurdfi a confirma- 
tion of its*privi leges, and coiJsidlei^bly 
^i;jcroa»fed the ondowmentfe. 

215. Kijjg’s College* founded by 

Henry* VI. iif 1441. The chapel is 
very beautiful. • 

216. Queen's College was the joint 
fouydation, ^of Margaret of Ai^oii, 

(lueen^of Henry VI., (I ttfi) and 
Elizabeth Woodville, cjiiecu #>f Ed- 
ward IV. (Ikio). * ♦ 

217. Catherine College was founded 
in JT/5, by Eobert Wof^dliirk, Chau- 
ccllor of the University. 

218. Jesus College, foandcMl byJohfi 
Alcock, Qisliop of Ely, 1 t^G. * 

219. Christ’s Colleg^was originally 

a hostel, called God’s House.” The 
narajp was changed, and Christ’s College founded in T60*, br* 
Margaret, Countess ^f Eichmond and Deiby, mother of Henry 
Yll. A larg(v<fimlberry T^ee in the Fellows’ garden was ijlaiitea 
by Milton, wlicn a stiuhtit here. . » ^ 

220. Magdalen. This college was formcu-ly a lyiory, ivhich 

built in 1092, by l*i(!of, a Norman. College founded 1519, by 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckiiigliam, who was soon a^er oon- , 
demnod to the sciiffold. Tho college Vas endowed in 1542, by 
Thomas, Lord Addiey. ^ * , 
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221, Emmanuel College was^founded by Sir Walter Mildmay in 
15'^'4, on tho site of a Dorrfiniean friary, whkdi was built about 
1280. The chapel was eommciiccd in 1GG8* complctSd in 1G77. 

222. Sidney Sussex College was •founcTed by Frances Sidney, 
Countess of Sussex. Tho fir.sb stofie was laid May 20th, 469G. 

• 223. Downing College wsis greeted in 1800, in pursuance of the 
will of Sir George Downing, Bart. • 
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r \ ^ OXFORD. • 

^ 224. Oltford UniversUi suppose^ to have been founded by King 
. Alfredl contains tvrenty coll/ges and five halls. 

225. University College, supf)Osed to have been fonnd^ed by 

King AlQ^d in 872, was rei^uoreji by William of Durham, who 
Jied m 1249. ' * *' * • \ 

226. Merton College. — Fotmded by/Walter de Merton, Bishoji 
of Kochester. The ibnniation charfer dat6» January 7, 12tU. •' 

227. Balliol College.— Fonndo(J'l>y‘J\)hii de Balliol, in ^282.* 


228. E2fii?tbr Golftge.r-Foiindcd in 131 £ by Walter do Sta^lcdon, 
Bishop yf Exotcr. * ‘ ^ 

^29. Oriel ^College was founded between the years J3l!4-^30, by 
Adam de^Brom, • «> 

^ 230. Queen's College owes its foundation to Bobert de Eglesfcld, 


^bonfe the year loll)! r 

^•31. New College was founded in 1330, by William oV Wykeh*am, 
Bi§*hop of Winchester. *’ r 

232. Lincoln College in 1427. by Kicl){fbd Fleim^iyng. 

■fiiSi«iAll Souls' just ten yeans later, by Henry Ohicliole, Arch- 
bisk. of CanterbiTry. •• 


« 234. Mhgdalen College by William of’ Wa3mflete, Bishop of 

WTinchestor. The foundation dates from 1173. 


235. Br^zenose College was 'founded in loOi'Cb}' William Smyth, 
Bishop of Liik^olii, and Sir Kichard Suttoi% 

236. Corpus Christi dates about lold, tlie founder 
ii* Kiehaid Fox, Bisho}) of Winch ester. 

237. Christ Church College was founded i)y Cardinal Wolsey in 

*1521.. . <... 

238. Trinity College was founded in by Sir Thomas Pope. 

. 239.* St. John’s, founded one year later by Sir Thomas White. 

i40. Jesus College, founded by Qu<ten Elizabeth about 1 571. 
,241,*^ Pern broke C 'Allege, foundation took ^nhtec in the early jjart 


of tlie 17th century, the founders being Thomas Tesdale and 
Bichard Whitwick. «- 

*242. Wadham College was founded by*" Nicholas Wadham, Esq., 
in 1610. ^ • 

243. Worcester 'College, originally founded by John Giffard in 

1283. At the dissolutftm it was purchased by Sir Thomas White, 
who coijyeyed it to St. John’i* College. The present institution 
dates from the year 1714. . « 

244. Keble College was b&ilt by ^public subscrip^tion, in com- 
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Ikn, St. Aluaisj’s, and St. EnMijKn’a. These Halls difiW lW)ra the 
X'elleges, inasimich as they aife Act corpowate bodies,* and htfTe 


endowments for Fellons; and till propertj^ which they own 
is 8eld in trust for thein by the University. * 

1246.* St. Mary Hall was parsonage house of the rectors of 


^t. ]\ttlry*s Church till 1325, wheji Edwaj-d JT. gavft jt, with the 
church £^d all the appurtenances, to Oriel T^ollcge. It^was con- 
vertcfl by that society into a separate educational establiahTnftnt 
in 1333, and subseqiui^jtly becauie an independent acad^piical half. 

247. Magdalen Hall was originally a school, witli refectory 
cluimbers, Jiiiilt by William of Waynllete, fo# students previous ^ 
admission into his colh'ge. It obtained the appellation of Mag- 
dalene Hall in 1487. In ld0*4 itliecamo an independent hall, Jrho 
site of the lutll was tftms tarred by Act of Earliamcnt from its 


original place, adjoining Magdalen College, to the presQpt ^'.pot, 
wht-re formally stood Hart Hall, or Hertford Colloje, whitb be- 
came extinct in 1805. TThe greater portion of the ex istiiJg structure 
was built in 1&20^. # * • 

248. ^ew InmHall was formotly known as Trlllickls Inn, from 

its having belonged^to John Trillick, Bishop of , Hereford, wlio 
di^l in 13G0. It alterwards came into the possession of William 
of^Wykeham, who gave it to the AVardeu and Fellows, ot» JST^v^ 
College. t ^ ~ 

249. St. AUtan Hall^ok its name from Eobert de St. Albae, - 
a citizen of Oxford in^l230, who gave it to the nuns of Little- , 
more. On the dissolution of monasteries Henr^VlIL gflve'^i^’t^ 
his physician, a Fellow of Merton Colleg*c. After pasjjpg thi'hugh 
several hands it wa^finally transferred to the Warden an^ Fellows 
of Morton College, who established it^s an academical hall. • 

250. St. Edrsund Hall was purchased in 1269 Jay the canons 
of Osney, and soon afterwards applied by them to educational pur- 
poses. At the disJWution^it 8arae into the possession of the Pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, to whieWsociety it is still^attached. 

251. Universities. Scotlakd has fonridniversities, St. Andrew’s, 
founded in 1413; Glaj&gow, fouigied in 1450; Aberdeen, founded^ 
in 1494 ; and Edinbtirgb, founded in 1582. The three* first were 
founded by papal authority, and Edinburgh after the I^eformation. 


§ 
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\ CATpEDRAOiS, ABBEYS. PRIORIES, CASTJLES. 

252& St. PauFs^ Cathedr^* London, was founded in the early 
•parfc of thei^eventh centuryCbut^no account of the first foundation 
has been preserved. It is said the site of the cathedral was on^e 
dbeupied by a tempCe dedicathd'to Diana, but 'Sir Christopher 
Wren was of opinion that a Christian church had stood upon tlfty 
cipot at a very early** period. Bede ascribc's'the foundation of the 
original St. Paul's to Ethelbert, ^fn*g *bf Kent, in 610, *ln 11)86 
the buildi^jg^vaa destroyed by fire; andugain in 1135 it wfis al^ 
much injured by firef and ^as afterwards repaired and ijaved with 
milrble at fivepence a foot. The spire and old cross \yere repaired 
in 1314. ,The church was struck by lightnirg in 1444 ; the repairs 
^ere not completed till 1462, when a man was, unhappily, killed 
%jn raising the weatlifercock (an eagle, with expanded wings, m^^do 
copper gilt, 4 feet in length, and 3J feet in breadth).^ The 
bui/ding was again set on fire* ini 1561, and was repaired by 
order of queen Elizabeth. After tht grcfht fire of* Loudon, 1666, 
tb«A»d^ce was entirely remodelled by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The., ascent to the whispering gallery is by a circular staii^ase; 
the length of the minute hand of the cfock is 8 feet, and the 
weight 75 lbs. The monuments are numerous and interesting. 
It lias been the burial-place d* many Saxon kings and^bishops, 
and of many.icelebrated personages, amengst whom may be 
mentioned, Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir Philip Sidney, »Sir 
•liii^ichola^j Bacon, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir John Beauchi^mp, 
Margaret Beauchamp, Sir Anthony Vandyke, lord Latimer, and 
* William Lilly the grammarian. 

253. Westminster Abbey, London, wajj founded about the same 
^tiine as* St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and was rebuilt by Edward the Con- 
fes^r. M^ny of Our English soyereigns h»ve been crowned within 
its jvallb, and this ab^^ey is the well-known ^burial-place of many 
' illustrious personages. Tl?e entire edifice was nearly rebuilt by 
Henry III., 9 ;nd Henry VII. greatly enlarged «ome parts, and 
erected the chapel of Edward the Confessor, which is very inte- 
resting,* and is called the World’# V^onder/ The Poets’ Corner 
contains mox^men^ts to Milton, Shakspere, Gray, Thomson, 
G oldsmith, Cowley, Dryden, Bowe, Johnson, and Campbell, with 
^ many others; while in the chapel of kings rest Edward tho 
Confessor, Henry III., Edward I., Edwaiid III., Bichard II.^ 
Henry V.*^ Queen Eleanor, PhKipp!^ alid Anne of Bohemia. 
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* 254. The 

fort. Th J WJsiifce 
tojver was built 
by V^lliam I., 

1^78, and was 
Impaired by Wil-^ 

Rufus, 1007; 
who als^ built 
W estminster 
Sail ^0 same 
year. ^earyVT. 
was imprisoned 
in, and died in 
the tower. Ed- 
ward V. and the 
duke • of York 
were murdered 
here. It has been 
used as a place 
of i mp ri sonmen t, 
and also, alas! for 
the execution of • 
many high and 
celebrated per- 
sons. Amongst 

tho.fb who have thus suffered may bo mentioned CJlitlfermtT* ’ 
Howard, lady Jane ^rey, lord Hastings, and the earl of Essex. 
It has held iffany distinguished prisoners, including the dufib 
of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, the earl of Strafford, the dujji^pf - 
Monmouth, Sir William Wallace, Guy«Fa^kcs. She regalia in the 
tower includes liv!i crowns : St. Edward’s (made at the coron&tion 
of Charles II. )j the cfown of state, the fpieen’s circlet of gold# the 
queen’s crown, and the queen’s rich ci*own. “ St. Edward’s ** andf 
the “ Queen’s crown ” v’e coronation crowns. The daring attempt 
of Colonel Blood tc^take the (yown jewels took place in the reign 
of Charles II. • ^ * 

255. St. James’s Palace, London, was built onHhe site of the 
ancient hospital of St, James, wfiich was demolished by Henry^ 
VIII., founder of the palace. Charles I. spent the lait few days 
*of his life kere. It was tb^ birthplace of James, son of James IL 

256. Buckingham Palace, London, was erected in H03. 




^ 257. Marlbojl^ongh House, London, <was built in Queen Anne’s * 

Veign. # ^ t / « . i# • 

258?^Hampton 'Court Pa^ce was founded by Cardinal Wolscy. 
i^dward was born at Hampton Court; and here, ten^days 
after, ^ueen Jane Seymour breat]aed her last. It was tbe*occa- 
sibnal residence of Philip and* ISifary, and quecir Elizabeth helcll, 
gay courts here^ Charles L retireejf to Hampton during thft^^ 
tj^e of the plague^ ’ Elizabeth, daughter of Oliver Cromwell, ^as 
married to lord Ealconberg freftn *this royal resideifbfe, cftid 
Mrs. Clay^ole, 1 »gt* sisl^H died here. Hampton Court wlw en^ ^ 
larged bv Henry YIlI. ; gi^at part of the bhilding was m’ected by 
TOlliam IIL’^ 

* , • NOUTmiMBEKLAXD. c 

^259. Tynemouth Priory was built of wood by Edwin, king of 
Northumberland, itr‘617; rebuiUi of stone by Oswald in 6^4; 
again rebuilt by earl Mowbray 1 090. King Edred was Juried here. 

Thirlwall Castle stands neai^ the Piets’ Wall. It is very 
dilapidated, but the walls were in Som^ parts of the immense 
tba«itne^B of nine feet. 

.2£L»Tynemouth< Castle was founded aboiit 1000. It '•was 
besieged by William Kufiis. Very little of it remains. 

262. Werk Cas^Je is likewise completely in ruins. It was built 
by Henry JI., burnt down by John, repaired by Henry Jll., and 
strengthened by Edward I. e 

262. Alnwick Abbey was built about 1100, and was the 4bst 
^ii/bnaa of the Premonstratensians in England. A beautiful gate- 
way still remains. ^ e. 

^ 264. Alpwick Castle originally belonged to ^ Saxon baron, 
named William Tyson. He was slain ii^ tbe battle of Hastings. 
,It IS thought the castle was founded by the Homans. It was 
begged ip 1093* by Malcolm, king of Sootland, burnt down in 
1266, aLd rebuilt in ^he early part of the fou^eenth century. 

265. Ayden Castle is very ancient; it was founded about 559. 


The ruins lead us to suppose it must have been of very great size. 

266. Hamburgh Castle stands upon a r^ck which rises 150 feet 
above the level of the sea, and was*ioqnded id' 558. 

267. Berwick-upon-Tweed Castle was once very beautiful, but 
is now an extensive mass* of ruins. 

268. Cj^pchase Castle stands in a mos't lovely situation, oom- 
xnanding a delightful view of the suirounding country. It wap 
rebuilt in ^516, and enlarged b/ Guilhl&rt Herron, Esq.^ in 1621. 
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• 269. I%atherston6hatigh fastle was helA by Thomas de Feather- 
stoneliuugh for the yearly payment of 8d., froiA 121g to 1300. • 
The surroundftg country is *ver^ picttoe^qife. • 

270. Heton Castle is in ruins, ilt was besieged-by the Scots in^ 
1513, but in vain, on account of its strength. ^ 

*271. Mitford Qastle was onlyW email villsnat the*tim^ of tbp 
(Sonquest. The castle was ^burnt down in 1215, In 1216 it was 
""bestiged by Alexander, \king of Scotland. The* keep is still perfect. 

272. Uorpeth Castle* qf w\^4ch now nothiitg is left but th'Sf 
gatew^ tower, was burnt down in 1689. Th^date foundation 
^ seems uncertain. • • • 

273# HArbottle Castle, built about the year 1000,#beld!Qged ^ 
Eobert de Humfranvyio and his heirs f^*om the *time of the* 
Conquest till 1438. In 1173 it was burnt to the ^*ound, but was 
soon rebuilt, and this time so etyongly that i4 resisted araaitacl^ 
by the Scotl for two days. After the battle of Bannockburn it 
was dfestroyed by the Scot|. • •Margaret?, daughter of quien 
Margaret of Sdtotland, was barn here in 1518. , 

274. Castle of Newcastle was built in 1080 by Eobert,^ son ^f 
king William I. The castle and town are supposed t6 bav eJbaken .. 
their name from the flict of their being built on the site of an 
old fort. It was repaired by Hgnry II.,* any again by king* 
John. David Bruc]^ was imprisoned here. It was in the possession 
of the Cfompany of TJi-ilors from 1605 to 1616. T^e Alack Gate* 
bui]t.in the time of Henry III. at a cost of £514, still remain^. 

275. Norham Castle was built in 1121 by bishop Fl^mljard!? 

It was destroyed by tjie Scots *in 1138, and soon rebuilt by Hugh 
Pudscy. It w^ip again taJjLen by the ^cots in Edward II.’s reig% 
and recovered in 1322. * 

276. Otterbume Castle was attacked by the Scots in 1388, 
night before the battle ^ Ottei’burne. The Attack unsuccessful, * 
on account of the sfrong manner in which it was built. « 

nURilAK. ^ * ' 

277- Durham fathedral was founded by William de Corilepho, 
bishop, in 1093. Malc(4m, King of Scotland, laid the foundation-* 
stone. It was completed tlse next bishop, Ealf Flambar.d. The 
first addition to the original structure was*the (Jalilee chapel, 
built by Hugh de Pudsey in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
The great tower and the chapel oj the Nine Altars were built by 
Eicfaard Hotoun aboj^t 129.0. The situation of the cathedral is 
extremely flhe. St. Cuthb^t,t>ne ef the early prelates, was buried 
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^ Lhidts&nie^ his r^ttins wereirenioTed to Durham in 995/ 
alter having for nine yeap been taken from place to pla^e (as vre 
are t<$lfl) by the nHonks^ to ayuid tha attacks of the Danes. Many 
^onderM ^les ‘are related of body of this prelate, and his 
^tomb is regarded as an objeot<of ^eat interest. * 

^78. DnrhhDs Piiery, beantfTalf in its rains, ^was founded 
1020, and adde^ to, 1379^ by John^e Neville, earl of Wesit- ^ 
^Koreland. ' ^ c 

279. Durham Castle was founded limlOBO, by king WHKam^. 

280. B vnard, Cs^tle^w/is founded by Bernard Baliol aboat 1070. 
It stands in a beautifal spot in Durham. ** 

^^81. Bnlnfi)r Castle, founded in 1136, is strongly builu, and 
Stands uj^on a rock. . « 

282. Wilton Castle. Only of late years rebuilt, the ancient 
^sthi having been destroyed by ^re. 

283. Hilton Castle. Date of foundation unknown.' The castle 
wal in the possession of the Hilton ^family from the time o^f king 
Athelstan to 1749,iwhbn it passed toiSir Slichard Musgrave. 

^—4 „ YOUKSHIBE. 

. ^284. Yorkf^Cathedral was commenced building by Edwin, king 
^of Northumbria, in 628, but he died befdfe the completion, and 
Oswald, in 634, ^finished it. r The building was twice entirely 
deatroyedf. It was partly rebuilt in the year ^69, bub was again 
destroyed ty tfie Danes in 867. The following year, one Thoinas» 

^ a oa^on, took upon himself the expense of rebuilding csii a 
.*4!krger plan. Fifty years after, the cathedral was burnt to the 
ground. It was again rebuilt in 1075, afid once more burnt 
the ground in 1137. It was agaia^ commenced in 1171 by 
archbishop Eoger, bub the first stone of,, the present edifice was 
^ Iai& m'1228, by Walter de Grey, archbishop The north transept 
wafi built by John de Jdomain in 1260, and on the 7th of April, 
1291, the first stone of the nave was lai^ by him. The new 
^ choir was built in 136l,,.and a new steeple in 1380. In 1829, 
Jonathan M^.rtin, a lunatic, imagined that he was authorized to 
attempt the destruction of the cathedraV; he therefore attended 
the evening service on the 1st Febhiary, afto^ which he concealed 
himself behiQ.d a iomb. About midnight he collected all the 
prayer-books, music-books, Ac., in two heaps, undet one of which 
^ he placed a lighted candle, an^ , under the bther a bundle of lighted 
matches.^' He did not leave the building tnn^til three o’clock, and 
the fire Vfas not discovered nntil it £iad been bumihg for soma 
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liotirs, therefore the datniige done was* so e^ensiTa tliat it was** 
estimated at £60^000, and vast aninji w|re raised *for the restitu- 
tion of the l&nster. The of Scarborotigh Resented afti%>rgai)| 
en the completion of the buildinj[(,^hioh was said to the largest 
in t& world. Eleven years after, a workman, repairing tHe clock, 
leaving left a lighted candle W^lessly stack on *to a* pieccf of 
Vood, this noble ed^ce ^ain nearly suffered^ total destmction. 
T^s it is consideredihat mdre than £100,090 have of late yef^^s 
bten spent upon York Minsfer. 

28 York Castle ^a^built in the year^l067, b|y kin^^William L, 
7>n the site of an old ^oman castle which had existed before the 
Conifue^. It was repaired in the time of Bichar^IIL, and En- 
tirely rebuilt in 1701 g “Clifford’s Tower 7 was built ipi amount 
near the castle by Sir Walter L’Espe. A dreadful massacre,^ 
the Jews took place on the ^th of Marc^, 1190, at Clifford's 
Tdwer. ]V®ore than 2,000 persons perished. 

28B. Lonisborongli Castlg a very inleresting ancient b;pild- 
ing. The date of foundation has never bden ascertained, but the 
castle was in existence before 489. ^ ^ ^ 

287. Crake Castle was built by the Eomans. It Vas nsi^fy^M^ 

royal palace by the SciLon kings. • • ^ 

288. Enaresborongh^ Castle built In t^e year 1100, by ^ 

Baron Serle doTl^urgh. Bichard# II. was imprisoned Jiere in the 
king’s Chamber. Tljp castle was thoroughly repaired*in 1590. It 
is iiQW in ruins. \ 

289. Leeds Castle was founded by Bbert de Lacy. In this oasii^ 
as ^ell as the last n^ntionedi Bicbard II. was confined in 1399. 

290. MfidtOlJ^CaBtlef &unded by the Saxons. Eustace de John 

delivered the castle to^ David of Scotland, 1135. It was taken 
from the Scots by Thurston, archbishop of York. • ^ 

291. Mnlgrave Castle, near Whit1by,*was ‘f&nnd^d by €uke 
Wada, a Saxon. * It was rebuilt by Peter de Malo-Lsco, ^and 
Isabella his wife, in the reign of king^ John, who called it Mouth* 
Grace, clianged^by the country people to Month-G^rave. In 1625 
it came into the possesion of Edmund, earl of Mul grave. * 

292. Pontefract Sastle wasabnilt in 1069, by llbert de Li^y. It 
was besieged three times ui the reign of Charles 

293. Kchmond Castle was founded in 1070 by eaxl Alan. The 

ruins we very majestia ^ ^ 

294. Bipley Castlgi built by Sir William Tugilbyr in queen 

Mary's reign. ♦ • • , 

E 
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295, Sandal Cas|iet founded in 1817f bj John, earl of tTarren. 
SScbard resided for ^me^time in Sandal Castle. o 
206.*Scarboroiigb Castle was fipil£ in 1140 by'^William de 
JSh:'OBs; added to 'in 1170 by king*Henry IL ^ * 

, 297. Shelpeld Castle was budt in the reign, of Henry HI. 

898. Wresslla Castte was founded by Thomas Percy, earl ol 
Worcester, about ^380 — 6. It contini^d in the Percy family tiUL 
ljj32, when lady Elizabeth Percy, *then in poBsession, 

Charles Seymour, *duke of Somefset^ iThe Seymour famly re- 
tained it fqf som^ y^rs., i9fbe castle was depiolished in 175iQ. ^ 

*■ CtJMBEBLANI). 

299. CarUs^ Cathedral, some part of which is of Saxon archi- 
&cture, h%s been erected at various periods^ The choir was built 
igi^ the reign of jiidward III., about 1328. The nave and south 
^slestwere built by William Bufus. There are some reniarkable 
ancient legendary pictures in the aisles ; over each pdxuting is a 
distich, in uncouth rhyme. Ambnget them are St. Augnstine, 
St. Guthbert, and $t. Anthony. St. Catherine's chsl^el, adjoining 
thi^eontji transept, was built by John de Capella. The cathedral 
injured in»the civil wars of the Commonwealtb. 

^ 300. Cajiisle Castle was built in 680, tbe^ walls being nine feet 
in thickness. Mai?y (Jpieen of Scots was imprisoned here. 

301. Bewcastle Castle, now <n ruins, appears to have been 
square builk Ifc^as destroyed by Cromwells army in 1^1—3. 

WESTMOUBLAND. 

*^302. Sriory of Bondgate. — ^At the north end of Bondgate is 
Battleburgh, or Battlebarrow, where was priory for W^ite 
Eriars, founded in 1281 by ftio Lords Clifford, Pergy, and Vescy. 

303. Appleby Castle was founded befor^ the Conquest. It was 
repaired in 1651, having then been uninhabitable for nearly a 
IbunCred ye^rs. 'ft was entirely rebuilt in 7.686. 

304. Sowgill Castle, supposed to have been tiuilt about 1000 or 

^1206, The walls were very strongly built, the remains of some 
being ten aodea half feet thick. " ^ 

305. Kendal Castle, the date of founcUtcion of which seems to 
be uncertain, must be pretty anctenjj, as itt 1670 it is said to 
have been ” ruinous?’ The towers were repaired in 1813. 

306. Lowther Castle ds a magnificent building, entirely of 
white stone. It has eight* lofty itowers. The castle was founded 
in 1808. The grounds are most lovely. « 

307. PendragOQ Castle is repor&d^by tradition t& have been 


♦ 
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found)&d by Utcr Fendroigoii, the &|^led bi^d^ of Stoneh^n^e* 
It was% burnt down in 1341. but «was)r ^paired in 1650. It Was 
again demolished by the ^28x1 of Thanet in 16d5. * * ^ 

• LAKCA£HIBX. * > ' » 

308. Lancaater Castle was. foxdided partly by tjie limans and 
I' partly by the Saxons. GommSndbd in 1 24 by Agzscola, the Boinan 

'General. % 

309. Naworth Casftle wal built in 1330. 'Mention is made a 
dark* narrow, winding ofcrfircdse, with many strong doors plated 

^withiiron. The chape^in the castle ie»vpry antiquff. f 

310. Scaleby Castie is built in a Ihagmficent mmn^r. It was 
mut4i de£su3ed by Oromweirs army, and little of tips ancient ^sPajls 
is left, but the buildijig appears to have been VQry strongly built, 
the walls being of great height and of immense thickness. • 

CliaSHIKB. ^ 

311. Chester Cathedralj founded 660. Eefounded by '^ugh* 
Lupus in 1485. The bishopric*df Chester dates from the reign of 
Henry YIIL It is a^largte heavy building ef red stone. Hugh 
Lupus was buried in the chapterhouse of the cathedral. • 

312. St. Werburgh's Abbey, Chester, supposed to hav.^»iKJCU" 

founded about 600 b}PWolfhere, King of Me/cia. It restored ^ 
by the Princess Ethelfleda, daughter of king Alfred, in the reign’ 
of Athelstan. * * • 

313. Chester Castle was rehuiUhj William I. m 1084; and was 

for**Micd by the Saxons. * ^ jaj 

314. Frodsham Castle was entirely consumed by fire«in*1642. 

The castle was bertowed by Edward 1. on David, brother to ^ 
Llewelyn, theJAst soveieign Prince of Wales. , * 

^ SHBOPSHIEB. ^ 

315. Shrewsbury Abbey, foundedinl 083byRogerde Montgomery^ 

316. Bridgenorth Priory, founded by John Talbot, eafl of 

Shrewsbury. , ^9 

317. White Ladies Priory was built by the Saxons. 

* 318. Bridgenorth Castle was founded about the year 800, by 

the Danes. 

310. Ludlow Castle was,btfilt in 1097 by Boger de Montgomery. 
It became a royal residence in the reign of Henry I. It was 
seized by Simon Montfort in the re^gn ol Henry III. In the reign^ 
of Henry YU., princd Arthur r^esided here. Henry YIIL and 
queen Elizabeth hel^ some grand courts here. In 1616 Prince 
*Oharlos, son of James I., vhited the castle. 
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^ , f ^lEElfOEDsniRl. 

320. ^9e/eford CjithedraC was foi^nde^ by the Sax^g ki&p: Ofla. 
In abont 200 years it was rebuilt by bishop Atheistan. In the 

y^r tbe cathedral was destroyed by fire, but rebuild by 
Hobert de LQzinga in 1079; ‘enljrged by bishop Kaywelm in^ 
Henry l.’s reign. Thb cathe^al is 325 feet long,* 100 feet wide, , 
and 91 feet high. /The Saxon chapel aivi ch^#ter-house were v©ry^ 
bffCoutifal, but both })B!vq been destroy^sd within tho last century. 

321. Hereford Castle was founded* I5y Harold, son bf eafl 

Godwin, ok Ihe ^site & building eredtcd in 908 by Edwar<^ 
the^ Elder# . ^ 

4 3*^22. Wigmq^e Castle was founded in the time of Edward* the 
Elder, by Ernest Mortimer ; and was rebuilt by Williapi Fitz- 
^sborne. 

323t' Clifford CastlS, built by Ernrst Fitz-Obbome about t^ie 
' time of tho Gonquest^ is noted as the birthplace of Vair I^osa- 
moni de Clifford in 11^2. * * r 

324. Goodrich Ckstle was built b;^ king Canu^, and added 
to^Bfibertho Qonquest, The dungeon seems to have been built 
li(5CF!!nrbhe time of Edward HI. It was besieged both by the 
^ Royalists and by the'IJarliamentary armies in the time of the civil 
wars in Charles E*s reign, being in possession ,of both parties 
alternately; ^ * 

, GLonrESTEnsniKE. 

« - 32S. Gloncester Cathedral was formerly the Abbey Chtfreh. 

wds l^rected, and added to at different periods, from 1089 to 
' 1518. The tomb of Edward^ll. is supposed be one of the most 
alicient pieces of sculpture in England. **Robert,wduke of Nor- 
mandy, son of William tho Conqueror, i^ buried here. He was 
mprisoned for 2Q years ,in Cardiff* Castle, and died in 1134. There 
is a Remarkable monument in the cathedral iXS thf memory of Abbot 
^Terfe, file founder after the fire of 1 087, ♦ who died in 1104. 
Edward II. paid a vijit tef the Abbey in 1319. The tomb is of 
aUiJiaBter, and<extremely interesting. « 

326. Flaxey Abbey, founded in, the reig\i of Stephen by Roger 
Fitz-Milb, in memoi;y of his brotheR, who wal killed by an arrow 
while huntings 

327. Hayles Abbey, fdhnded by Richard, brother to Henry HI., 
in 1246. (.In 1271 the a\)bey rras destroyed by fire, but was 
rebuilt by the founder. Richwd died* in the following year, and 
was buried in the abbey with h& wife and son. 
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328. Tewkesbury Abbby was fotu^ed im time of 
SaxonI, amSb was a building great ixi^ortance in ^i^g Jobh’s 
.reign. The abbey church* is %* . fr * 

famipd for the beautiful menu-* V\KiAli4 / ^ 

• ments it contains, particularj^ ^ 

^ those of Eliza j^eth, daughter of * 

'^illiam de Montac^te, ear^ of 
^alis^uiy, and her three ^hus- 
bands, tiiles de Badl&mere, 

*Hug^ le Despenseb, ^and Sir i J^HE^ 

Gu;^ desBrian. The last named 

was standard-bearer to king • 

Edward III. Geoi^e, duke of 

Clarence (brother of Edward | \ 

iV.), andjiis wife Isabel, daugh* ^ //' f ' ^ \ ’ 

tei*of the earl of Warwick, a^^ U Wj sjif j | 
ofwhomliv^inan aggrenilLrk- ;' |L ' I | iK* 
able for its horrid mixture of ' ^ vT ' '* jJlfj 

pleB.sure and cruelty, were ' ,W‘ ^ 

buned in this abj^ey. The * ^ "* ' 

duke of Clarence was found esoias: bukb of dlirnsvcB. ^ ^ 
dead in his bod under ciroumsi&nces of great suspicion. * 

329i Cirencester Abbey, fouSded in the early tim^of the Saxon 
l^s. • ^ 

330. Winchcomb Abbey was built on the site of an old casAic,, 

iif 798, by Kenulph, King of Mercia, who was buried inthd A^ey 
Church. The abriejjwas destroyed by the Danes. Rebuilt ill 
985 by Osw^d, Bishop of Worcester. • * 

331. Deerburst Prfbry, founded by Duke Dodo, inJ715^ De%^ 

stroyed by the Danes. Rebuilt 980. •Repaired 1056, enlarged 1^0, 
and again in 1428. • ^ 

332. Newent Pfiory, founded by Roger Montgomery in 1066. 

333. Sudley Castle was built in* the reign of Heniy VI. by 
Ralph Boteler. It w#s sold by Lord Sudeley to kAng Edward IV., 
and remained in possesgipn of the Crown until the reign of 
Edward VI., who grauteld it to Sir Thomas. Seymour 

334. Thombury Castle was founde^ by Edwatd Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, butlhe building* wa^ not completed, having bega 
put a stop to by bis execution tn 1522. The castle ia an excellent 
specimeit of Gothic architestur^as applied to castellated houses. 

335. Sfc Oswald’s Piioiyj founded by Princess Ettiolfleda. 
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;336. Berkeley Cattle 'wsiA buHt aboul^tlie same time by Bo^er 
de Berlfeley. Edwa;rd llt^Wks murdered bere in Sept^^bei^, 1227, 
^dng been brought from Eenilworth by order of the queen. 

337. Cirenhester Castle appears to have been founded by ene 
oftlilp Saaton kings, but in whatcj^r is uncertain. It ’vras de* 
molished by order of rfcnry 

. SUITOLK. 

338. Bury 3t- EdntfSid’s Abbey seems to have been founded by , 

King Athelstan. ^ ‘ v 

339. Eye*—/ 1 Eye was formerly a castle and priory biilt by 
E^ibert Malet a%out the time of the Conquest. 

340. Fre^ton Tewer.—On the banks of the Orwell a strong 
qhadrapgular brick b^iiilding was built (as is supposed) by the 
Latimers, to whom the estate pasSed from the Frestons abouil 

‘ the commencement of Henry Vll{.’/s reign. The building is about 
ten f6et by twelve, six slories high, communicating by a winding 
staircase. 

341. Ipbwick, Cardinal Wolsey’s College.— No part of this 

buiiamg reipains but the gate. The college was built in June, 
1328. The square stone tablet upon the gate contains the arms of 
King Henry. It ik said the king took great offence that the 
cardinal placed bis own arms above his Majesty’s. Cnirdinal 
Wolsey was born at Ipswich, 1427. Queen Elizabeth visited the 
liuasu in 1561. ^ 

, 342. Bungay Castle was built in*the reign of Stephen, and 

^ demolished by order of Henry III. 

343. Clarb Castle.— Date of foundation uncertain, though it 
certaliLly< seems to have existed in the time of Canute. The 
was Kiches:d de Glare, an ancestor of the founder of Clare 
College, £3aihbridge. e 

r* 344. Framlingham Castle. — The outer wall enly remains of this 
once fine castle, which . was founded by one of the first Saxon 
kings. It remained in possession of the reigning Sovereign until 
the time of Henry I., who granted ii^fjp Boger Bigod. Queen Mary 
resided at Framlingham Castle after her assertion of claim to 
the throne^ until she wei^t to London to take possession of the 
‘ -?rown. V e 

345. Wanton Castle was built by the Bomans. Many coins, 
urns, and rings have been found^hercb dpnbtldks of Boiq^ origin. « 
It was entii'ely demolished by Henry ILi who ordered the stones 
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with which the castle wiAa built to fa|| carried ^to ail parts of * 
Walton* Tril^ley, and Feli;cst(^, to pa^ jhe footpaths* * 

. 346. Bury St. Edmund’s Abbeji fohuded ^ Sigbert,* &ing 
the <^ast Angles, about t)38. * *• ^ 

• JJSSEX. , • , ’ 

■ 347. St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, founded by Eudo* Dai^ffer, 

19»7. ^ • V . * 

^ 348^ St* Botolph Priory^ ISolchester, fouq/led by Eynulpb^ 

lUonk* fn I IDO. * * 

« 349. Colchester Castle was built by» i^dwaad the* Elder, and 
rebiylt by William I.* * • 

350. Plesliy Castle, built by the Eomans, ai^ enlarged^ 1^ 
William de Magnovifle, about 1160 — 1180.* This caatla was in the 
possession of the Duke of Gloucester, uncle of Richard IV, 

— 07.g The duke was putlio death, September, 1397, afid was 
bunied in PJcshy church, but^ his remains were afterwar^^ ro- « 
moved to Westminster Abbey. ^ • 

* KENT. • 

351. Canterbury Cathedral was founded by ^gnatine, bho 

died in 605. It was much injured by fire ift 1161, and was baiiiL"" 
to the ground in 1174. The tower of th^ bathedrarand Christ 
Church gate w^re built about 15hj — 17. The«ntire building was^ 
repaired in 1787. Thomas a Bbcket, archbishop, v^as murdered 
in the west transept, December, 1170. Henry Sfjtwo years after, 
mSfile a pilgrimage to Becket’s tomb, in the cathedral, whictui^.. , 
also famous for being the burial-place of Henry IV. and hia^ueSj, 
Joan cf Havarre, aifd Edward the B]|ick Prince. • 

352. BochCBter CaTbedral, founded by king Etbelbert, 397, * 
was rebuilt by Gunc^lph, about 1077 — 79, and has been ^ 
nearly destroyed by dre. It is small, gompar^d to otlTer cathe- 
drals, but has wi^hin^ic many interesting mondmentsk • . 

353. Boxley Abbey, founded by William d*lpris,^ia JLl4d. 

Edward II. and his queen Isabella ftjsidcd here for a short time 
ill the year 1221, * • 

364. Canterburj^ Abbey, foimded by Augustine, 598. The ruins 
are called St. Augustine'* AoDey. It appeals to have been a very 
beautiful building. The marriage of Charles I. with the Princess 
Henrietta, June 13, J.625, took place* in this abbey. It is tho^ 
burial-place of Augustine, the •founder; also of Et^elbert, an? 
other Idngs of Eont^, and^'of^queen Bertha and queen Emma. 

855. Faversham Abbey, formerly a Saxon palace. • 
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956. Tanbri4j[6 Priory,! ibuuded by^Bichard de Clare, earl of 
Hertford, fix the Ic^t ye^^^r^of the reign, of Henry turnt to 

t^io ground ill 135i, but was soon 'rebuilt, and was one of the 
"Ciany priori js suppressed in 1520—25,. to endow WolseyV* col- 
leges at l^iswi^h and Oxford. * . 

357. Greenwich is hotcd asjl/he birthpldco of King Iloiiry VI FI^ 
and his daughtei^*, Mary and Eli^i^aboth. / The Hospital w»j,s 
fiftmerly designed for a palace, and much enlarged Jiy ordiT 
ofWilluiTn and Mnrjj. ' 

358 RocfLe&teFCasVd) built by one of t*he* kings of Kent about 

490, upon the site of ope dtillmore 
ancient. It was ropaii*^*d by order 
of William E; rebuilt of stone 
by William Burns, and is thought 
to bfe a very perfect exrmple of a 
barc^ial castle. The entrancife to 
the bahium, or out^ court was 
secured ^)y gates with a ponderous 
grating or portcullis, and the walls 
by towers or battlements. 

359. Allington Castle, built by 
oAe of the Sa\on •kings. Birtli- 
place of Sir Thomas Wyatt; "visited 
by Henry VT if 

360. Canterbury Castle, buiirby 
Julius Orosar; rebuilt on the ancient 'hi te by William I.; enlarged 

* by Henry II. • * ^ 

361. Deal Castle was founded in 1530. 

^ 362. J^ever Castle, erected in the tinfb of Edward III. by 

William de Hevrfc>,was for «ome time in the iiossession of Sir 
(^eofllreyJ3oleyn, great grandfather to Anne* Boleyn. 

866. Queenborough Castle, founded by the^ Saxons ; rebuilt on 
a larger scale by Edwaru III.; repaired by Bichard III. and 
Heivy VIII. ' G 

364. Dover Castle, of Boman orif was mueli improved by earl 
Godwin in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and many additions 
seem to have b6en made subsequent English sovereigns. The 

. sralls are very thick. It is ^sup]!yosed a chuiich was erected in the 
castle abou6the end of the 7th cefttury. 

365. Sandgate and Sandown Qastle, built fiy Henry Vlll. 

866. Tonbridge Castle, erected soon after the Norman Conquest 
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by Eicbard, earl of Clare. • It has bec^ Tisited bf several of pjar 
Enelish'*sove%eigns and princes. * * * 

. 367. Walxner Castle was built 1539. ’ 

36S. Upnor Castle was founded by Queen Elizabeths 

. SURREY. ^ ’ 

* 369- Chertseir Ab^y was founded in '601, and was tbe iCsi- 
S^oe of some of the^axoi) kings. * 

370. Blechingley Castle^ ^mlt by Bicli<^*d de Tonbridge 
JCfemofisbod in the time of ftenVy III. 

« 371? Famham CaailS, built by Ki^ St^lien^s brother Henry. 
Demolisbed by Henry III. Bebnilt, l^t again destseyei}. in 1642 ; 
again rebuilf by the Bishop of Winchester. | ^ 

' 372. Guildford Cattle, date of foundatibn and founder uncer- 
tain, though it is supposed to be of Saxon origin. 

• ^ SSSSEX. 

3^. Lewes Priory, founded by Gundred§., daughter of William I. • 
The husband of Gundreda built a castle here. « 

374. Sleynillg Priory* wa# founded by Edwafd the Confessor. 

375. Battle Abbey was founded by William I. * 

376- Hastings Castle was founded by Sir Walter Brioet, in^dihc;'^ 
reign of Biohard I. * * ^ * * • 

377. Chichester Cathedral was4bunded in the reign of William 

the Conqueror, but was not completed till 1}.08. It* was burnt 
down six years after.* Bebuilt and again burnt do^^ufe 1187. ^ Great 
altef&tions and some additions were made in the next three 
tunes. The central tower was built by Bishop Neville rin* 1222, 
the spire in 1337. terrible havoc wj.s committed by the parlia- 
mentary Boldiefs, whefiTin 1642 some of the troops werp quartered 
in the church. There ere many pictures on the walls, and ^pme ^ 
interesting monuments — William Chijlingworth^ Collins ftie poe^ 
&c. The spire, wl^ch Is nearly 300 feet high, and great ^rt cff the 
cathedral, were much injured by the recent fall. ^ * 

378. Arundel Castle* — Very ancienS, founder unknown. Hefe* 
the empress Maud resided fbr a time when she arrived in 
England to claim the &own. . 

• TORKS. 

379. A-bingdon Abbey, founded by Cissa.* Qaatroyed by the 
Danes.' Bebuilt by Edgar. Enlarged •by Btbelwold, who built^ 
the Abbey Church, ^enry I. was edu^ted here. , j 

. 380. Beading Abbey, founded by Henry I. on the site of an old 
castle. This abbey is noteef as the burial-place of the royal founder. 
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* Windsoif Ca8tl0.-^'his rojal teaidmoe was fonnded by 
william i&e Con^um'oif. t Enlarge Ijy Henry L e^difard III* 

• - « 
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TO8 bom a\Wi^sor. Edward ^V. rebuilt Sfc. George’s^ Chapel. 
Additions were made to various parts of the Castle by Henry JjJlI-i 
"Bdivard VL, Mary, Elizabeth, Charles L, Charles II.,^and later 
^ sovereigns. Amongst celebrated personages interred in St. George’s 
' Chapel may be mentioned Edward IV. and bis queen, Henry VI., 
idenry VITI. and Jane Seymour, Charles I., and later sovereigns 
' down tofc William IV. Twelve counties may be sefen from the Round 
ffov^^r. . ^ 

« * 382. J)onllingt011 Castlo, an ancient building, once the residence 
«Qf Gboffrey Chaucer, Jti wy rebuilt in the time of Richard III. 
3B3. Wallingford Castle, of Raman origin. ^ 

• ' HAMPSHIRE. t 

384. Winchester Cathedral ws^ibuntby early Saxon king 
Kin-gils, and considerably improved fiy many of his successors. 
Egbert was crowed king of all England in this city. Edward 
«6he Confessor was also cjiowifed here. U was the birthplace of 
Henry HE, and Arthur, son of 6enry VIT.^ It was the scene of 
queen Ma^’s marriage with Pbilip*of» Spain, and agsdn is noted 
as the burial-place of Wiliam Rufus and St, Switbin. 
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385. St Mary’s Abbey. Winchester, fttmded by Alfred’s queen 

Alswitha. Sh resided herq after king Alfic^d’s death. * 

386. Netley Abbey, fonndecJ by Henry lllJ* The views^ are, 
very beautiful. Elizabeth spen£ three days at Netley in 1560 

ruins have often famished, a tlienie for poets. , • 

«887* Tichfleld Abbqv, founded l5^l, is oolebia^od being tWe 
bce^ of the marriage^ ^ ^ 

of Henry VI. of Eng- 
land with Margaret of 
Avjou, in April, 1415. 

^rhe queen was then 
in her sixteenth year, 
and is described ass 
very fair and beautiful. 

M^ygaret was the 
mothq^ of fidward of ' 

Lancaster, and with 
her youthful soh, held 
.1 conspicuous place in 
the history of the bat- 
tles of the Eoses. Mar- 
garet, after the ba^ttlc 
of Towkesbuiy, Vas 
taken as a pribonef 
of sUdo to Windsor, • 
but uocovered her fieodom. §he died in 1180, at the age* of* 50. 
Charles I was concoafed m this abbey his flight from Hampton 
Court, 1647. ^ • 

388. Beaulieu Abbey |> founded m 1204 by king John. His 
mother, queen Eleanor was buried herej Quqpn Margaret of 
Arqou and her son sought and obtained refuge iii this abbey. ^ . 

389. Sonthwick Fldory, founded by Henry I. 1133. ' H#ro ' 

Henry VI. was married to queen Margaret of Anjou. * 

390. Hyde Abbey, founded by Alfred the Great, burnt by 
Stephen’s army ; rebuilt by Henry II. ; is the burial-place of 
Alfred, his queen Al^itha.^ndmis two sons. ^ 

391. Bomscy Abbey, founded by Edward the El^sr. Edmund, 
his son, was buried in the abbey chqrch. * 

392« Winchester CacAle was bq^lt by William I. 

• 393. Odiham CastlOi built before or in the reigu of Img John. 
Her© David*Bnioe, king of Scotland, was confined eleven years. 
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394. (J[aTisfrrooke Ga^le, Isle of Wight, was founded by the 

3ritons. underwent a 
long siege in 530. Was 
enlarged by Edward the 
Confessor, ^ also by que^TW 
Elizabeth, 1601. This cas1>le 
ris noted for the imprisonig^ent 
of Charles I. within its walls. 

^ A small room, said* to have 
been*his bedchambet, is s6ill 

■I • 

shown. During the ^terrn of 
his imprisonment a design 
was formed to enable the 
king to efifect his escape. He 
was to attempt^ to force his 
way through the window, 
whjch was gpcured by iron 
bars. Some gentlemen of the 
island having agreed to be 
outside with a swift horse, 
on which the king, with a 
wiADow tbhoijWh which cHiBiSVs X. guldo, was to be conv^ed to 
^ AT^Tjy) ‘ a vessel stationediin readi- 

ness. The nuhappy Charles, however, foiind the bars were too 
;^OBe together to allow him either to ad^anoe or retreafiT His 
groans could be heard by his friends, but nothing codld be done 
to relieve him. After repeated efforts h^ foroed his way back, 
and placed a candle in the window to mtimatd that the design 
was frustrated. A second attempt was Inade, the king being pro- 
^ vided^ with filer to file away the bars. This plan, however, was 
'discovered by his enemies. Princess ' Elii-^iabeth, daughter of 
, Charles I., was found dead in the castle, with her head resting 
on the open Bible. ' Che 'died eighteen months after her father, 
apd was buried at Newport. * ^ 

DOESETSmOB. 

395. 'Gorfe Gastle, built befo^ 980. it is supposed king 
Edgar was founder. Here Edward, Edgar’s son, was mur- 
dered by order of his st€g)mother, Elfiridi|. 

396. Maiden Castle was fouvaded by the ancient Britons. 

897. PortUind Castle, built Jby 9e^y YSll. on the^.site of an old , 
building (sailed Bow and Arrow Oastle, erected by William Bufus. 
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398« Sfierbome Castle, b^ilt by one ol Mie earliest Saxon kings. 4 

* ^ DEVONSmrfE. ^ j 

399. Exetef uathedral fotind^ion wa^ Md ii\ 1112 by 
Wkre^ast, but be did not live to finish it. throne in the* 
choir^ Greeted by John Boothe, bishop ot Exeter, in 14#6, is quite 
Xj^agniiicent, and* stands 52 feet* high. Tbe j^ave is* 76 *fb. wide 
ailfl 175 ft. long. Thd^interior is very beautiful. ’The roof of tto 
chapter-house is of oak. Vho organ is the„largeat in Europe, 
those Haarlem and Yorjf Mne excepted, and the finest in tonei^ 
TJjlo hQnstrels’ Gallery is supported by thirt^n piQars, with a 
niche between each tw# containing the^rffcne of sf musifian. The 
monuftients in the cathedral are very fine. The cloctr jh the noi^h 
tower exhibits all the j^hases of the moon, as well a^ the time bf» 
day. Miles Coverdale was bishop of Exeter. The first*complefce 
EMlish version of the Bible was published ugder his direction. • 

400. Bindon Abbey, founded* by Boger and Matilda de ifiTew- 

burgfi, 1172. • • 

401. Buckla«d Abbeys founded by Baldwin de Eivers, 1278. 
Here have long been preserved the sword and drum Admiral Sir 
Francis Drake took with him in his first voyage rousid tte worlB. 

492. Bongement Ctstle, Exeter, built one of the Weiit 
Saxon kings. Bebuilt by William I. • • ^ 

403. yivertOn Castle, built bj*Bichar^ BiVers, 1106. De- 

molished by King gtephen. Bebuilt. If was^he jfisidence of 
Catherine, daughter jof Edward IV., who marrie<ntiord William 
GotyTtenay. The castle was garrisoned for the king in th^ cisdl 
wars of Charles I. ^ ’ > * * 

404. Totnee^Castlepibuilt 1050— lllOO by Judhael de Totnais. * 

^ COKNWAIiL. • • 

405. St. Germain’s ancient Cathedral Church, founded J^y King 

Athelstan. ^ • I 

406. Bestormel* Castle, an ancient and magnificen^prAess^^ 

even in its ruins. ^ 

407. Trematgn Castle, erected before the Conquest. Belongs 

to the Prince of Walei^ * , 

408. Truro Castle was buiJjbAifter the Conquest. Every vestige 

of it has long since disappWea. • 

stajtordshie:^ ^ 

409. Lichfield Cathedral was bifllt iii 656. Bebuilt in 1148, ^ 

410. Stafford Pri^, fpunddft by Bichard Pechep bishop of 

Lichfield, In 1180. # * 
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411. Tatbnry l^riory, |jiinded at Jbe stone time as Tutbm*y^ 
fCaetle. Lt w& seised Oardmal Wolsej in 153^ to ^dow bis 
college at Ipswicb. ^ 

. 412. Crc^eil^ AMey, built 1160. Tbe ruins are very beaijidfdl. 

413. * Dn^ey Castle was founded by a Saxon^ named 'Dudo, 

about 7(S), It was besieged in 16!k4 and 1646. , * 

414. Heyley Castle, built '^in king Jobn^s reign by Henry Le 
Aldetblege. About* two miles distant is Audley, where remainp 
of a veri/ ancient castle were visible many years ago. 

415. Stafford /Scfttle ^^s built m 913. by Btbeldeda, countess 
of Mercia* jister of Edward the Elder. 

<416. famiyorth Castle was built in 914. 

• 417. T^tbnry^ Castle.'-The date of foun49*tion is unknown ; but 
^it is supposed to have been built before tbe Conquest. Mary 

Queen of Scots was emprisoifed here. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

^8. Castleton Castle (the ruLis o^ which stand high) is of p*reat 
anfiquity. It appeari^ to have been i a if^yal residence in Saxon 
t^es. A tournament was held here in the time of William I. 
^419. tonffi«ld Castle.- At Dufficld was formally a castle. It 
was garrisoned againSt Henry II. by Bobet de Ferrers ; when be* 
\x> obtain pardon, surrendered fortress, the king ordered it im- 
mediately to be demo’^shed, 132‘>. 

SKROPSHIRB, 

420. Shrewsbury Castle was built by a Norman, Bogor de 

Montgomery, in 1084. v 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

421. Newstead Abbey WJts founded by Henry XL, 1170. 

422. Newark Castle was boilt by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. 
Hing John died here. 

n 4^3.<^Ottmgh*k3un Cabtle'was founded by William I. It was 

• enlarged by Edward lY. ^ 

• LETCESTERSHIBB. 

424. Leicester Abbey was founded by Boberf Bossu, Earl of 

Leicester, 1143. Cardinal Wolaey died at the abbey, November 
29,153a » . 

425. Leicester Castle was founded about 901 by Elfrida, daugh- 
ter of Alfred the Great. 

^ 426. Belvoir Castle is^a ve^ handsome building. The old 
castle wal' founded by Bobert de B^lvede^, standard-bearer to 
WUliam L - ‘ 

i 
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427. (larendon AbbBj, founded by BqfiBU, 1133. < 

428. La^und^Prioiy, founded by Bacbaid and MadCL Beteet in tK^ 

reign of Henry I. * . * 

• ^ WIIiTSHIRB. ^ • 

429. * Salisbury CathedraL-^The 6rst stone of the oa&edrol was 

S d by Bishop f^oore, April 12", !h220, on tbe site %f a*'wood^ 
arch erected in th\ previous yeaA*. The spire is 404 feet in 
height. The opening of thfs Cathedral appears to have been par- 
ticularly splendid. The esbe^io^ is very b^utffal. The windomT 
handsome specimQps of the Early |ingliBh or FAL|jbed style, 
ni^e Commonwealth soldiers were quartered in the railding and 
did Tiftich datsage. The organ was the gift of Georg^ £[E \ 

430. Amesbnry Al)))ey, founded by Elfrida, Edgar’s queen.* 
After Henry 1 II.*b death* his wife* Eleanor, took* the vml* and on 
her death. 12^11, she was buried p th^ abbey ehurch. • 

431. Malftiesbary Abbey and Castle were founded about tbe 
same*time, in the reign of il^cnff 1. Kin^ Athelstan and oAier 
Saxon kings w%re buried* heae. o « 

43^. Wilton Abbey, founded by an earl of Wiltshire* 773. He:i^ 
Editha* queen of Edward tho Confessor, wai^ educated. IShe re;> 
built the abbey of ston^. Queen Elizabeth visited Wilten in 1579. 

433. Devizes Castle, built by Eqger, Bishdp of Salisbury* in the < 
reign of Henry i, •Herbert de Ba];gh, Frime^imster to i^ieiiry III., 
was imprisoned here «n 12;13. The castloim t&kenjiy Cromwell, 
l($45,«but soon after Sir William Waller, who had the commapd of 
CroipweU’ie troops* was entirely defeated by Lord Wilmot itfid*a 
small party of Boyalitibs. 

434. F^ley Castlet 4»ailt by BobeA de Curthose. Margare]), 
the last^lantagenet prpeess, daughter of the duke ot Clarence 
and niece of king Edward lY., was born in Farley Castle, 1473. 
Sbe was the mother ofwOardinal Foie* and^was belic^ecUiMl^ \ 
435. Ludgersbalf ^Castle, built scon after the Cenquast. 
sheltered queen Maud for a short tuns after her flight from Wiip* 
Chester. , • ^ 

436. *Wardour Casfli^ some ancient ruins standing near the pre- 
sent building. Thescastle^waa|bravely defended by lady. Blanch 
Arundel against the Forlimentary army, May** 16^ 
WAEWICKSHIRB.* # ^ 

437. Warwick Castlcf was found^ by king Alfred’s daughter,* 
Ethelfleda* in 915. I 4 was pmeh enlarged axid improved in Wil- 
fiam the Gflnqueror’s reigxa Who gave it to Henry de Newburjg^ 
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^ Sari of Warwiek.^ 1^5 it was demolished by John ^ Gifford*^ 
'^of £.emlworth /Vastle. It was repaired in Henry IIL’s 
ragm ' Guy’s Tojt^ot was built by Thomas de Beaudliamp in 1394. 

Edward W. to Edward YI. t^is castle was in the possession 
of th6*0ro^, when in 1547 it was granted to John Dudle^. earl 
ofttWarv^ck. ' It wai& besieged 6y*lo3^d Northampton in 1642, and ' 
was repaired in the reign of Charles II. , 

4:38« Arrow Castle was built in the reign of Elizabeth, by Lad- 
wick Greville. Only ruined remaias cf Jbe edifice can now be so^n. 

439. C<gQbe Abbey was founded by Eighpd de Couville in king 
Stephen’s reign* It was dthe first abbey ^Jbunded in WarwlcK- 
shh^ foi^ Cistercian monks. The abbey has boon much improved 
' at different times. TJiie collection of pictures here is very fine. 

440* Bn^y Castle* — Some remains of an ancient castle have 
been* discovered at Bugby* It is supposed to have been erected 
by king Stephen, and demolished by order cf Henry II. 

Bilton Halil about two niiles from Hugby, is famous for 
having been the residt^nce of Addisoi^ tho poet* H^rt of the man- 
sion was built by him, the remainder at various periods. Addison 
died on Juii4 17, 1719, aged forty-seven years, leaving one daugh- 
ter, then a child about twelve months old. < She died at the ago of 
Beventy-nme, bequeatuing the hall to the Hon. John Simpson. 

442. E^nilworCb Oc^stla. — Kenilworth Castle is situated upon a 
rock, and the 'r from "he ruins of the surroiinding country is most 

extwisive and picturesque. It was founded^ in 1120, by GQoffrey 
de Clinton, a man of humble parentage, but of great talents and 
acquirements. He was treasurer to Henry 1. Tho castle did 
utofc long remain in the Gliliton family, for, whon^Hoiiry II. came 
to the crown, he took possession of it, an<j^ placed a garrison there. 
His eldest son rebelled against him. In the reigns of king John 
/ and Hanry HI. large suizls were expendq^ on such buildings as 
i assisted in making the fortress more defensible. Henry granted 
^he castle to Sir Chnon Mentfort, earl of Leicester, and Elinor his 
wife for thepr respective lives; J>ut as Leicester took up arms 
a^inst his sovereign, Henry besieged th^ castle and took posses- 
aion of«it after a dose bloclmde efisix months, and then bestowed 
it on his yoqpg^tf son Edmund. In tho reign of Edward L a 
grand tournament was held at the castle, consisting of a hundred 
knights and os many ladies* The promoter of the festival was 
Robert l^rtimer, earl of KaroL Edward H. was imprisoned in 
Kenihror^ castle, before hisi rexoovrl to jBerkeley castle, Glou- 
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cestcrsfiire. The castle vnf again |lie ^fepertf of tho crown from^ 
Henry ly. ^ the fifth year of queen Blizabeth’s ragn? when she 
conferred it on Robert Dudley, earl of Lefeestyr. The eaAtoter- 
tiainqd her Majesty in a most magnificent manner'durmg her TisiS, 
July,* 1578. In one apartment i8*a large and cnriop.s chimney 
^iere of alabaster, finely ornamexfted with the armorial bearings, 
west, and motto of\he Leicester family. The castle and gate* 
ways were all built of freestoA, the walls being: many parts ten 
aftd fifteen feet in thickve^s. ^The ruins are very extensive, and 
f^resentcombinationsc^^emost roraantjp |bnd Ifeaptiful 4^scription. 
At the celebration of ^eace, in 1815, thb renfains were illuminated. 

443. Tam^orth Castle was founded by the LaJy*EbhelflaJa. 
The Marmions were ]prds of the castle from the time of the Con* 
quest to the end of Edward I.’s reign. ^ 

NORTH A|IPTOifsHIllE. • • 

^44. Da.ifentry Priory, founded by Hugh de Leycester, 1090. It 
was Sissolved, with many ot|jeri,*by Henry YIIL, and grant^ to 
Cardinal Wolticy for hiif new colleges at Oftford and Ipswich. 

445. St. Andrew's Priory, Korthampton.—Founded by Siman 

St. Liz ; the other priories in the town founded, 12f45, by Simon 
Mountford; 1271, by Chomas Chetswood; 1240, by John Dalyng- 
ton; 1102, by William Peverel. , * * 

446. jPeterborough Cathedra^ — The fo^ndation-stgne of the 
monastei y at Peterborough was laid by Bcada^^ ^^6.* The stone 
was so large that eight yoke of oxen coUld with difficulty drjtw it, 
Th^name of the place, which had before been Medeshamsted» was 
in 970 changed to Birgh, by Icing Edgar, who. with bishop Athel- 
wold, rebuilt tl^ mouasttery. Burgh changed to Gildenburgh* 
or Golden City, and thjp was again altered to Peterbnrgh. The 
monastery had been burnt down about 900, and again an 1116. 
In 1118 a new foundation was commenced by* John jkdislmryl 
which was the origin of Peterborough cathedral. Queen Catherinel 
first wife of Henry VIII., was buried here in 1535, jmd qnegp< 
Mary of Scotlai^d in li>87; twenty-five years after, Jbe remains of 
the latter were remored, by order of her son king James,* to 
Westminster. In 1^648- the cci4^edral was almost destroyed by the 
parliamentary forces, and was not repaired fof eigU years. 

447. Fotberinghay Castle was built about tbe^ime of the Con- 
quest. the founder beiifg Simon St. LisS( earl of Northampton. Itp 
was rebuilt in Edwa^ reign. This castle was tfie scene of 
*MaTy Queen of Scots^ exeeullbn. • 
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448. Nc^hQ.XQpt&n Castile was also funded by Simon liia. 

* ^ ^ , <ia»cou.s»iKB, .. 

449. Lincoln Ca&he&al was founded, 1086, by bishop Bemi- 
' gius, bnrntcdown in 1124, rebuilt* by bishop Alexander. In .1244, 

the towQF feU down. It was repsiired 1279. Again in 12^0. 
has been added to al di^erenj times. Littl^ remains of the ear^y 
fabric, but much of the present buil^i;^g \vas founded by Hugl^de 
€!’renoble, 1186 to 1 ?< 60 . The Bislj^p^ Porch, though v 
lated, still retains njuch of its original*" beauty, 
objects of Interest in cathedral. ' 

^0. Cropland Abbey, founded by Ethelbald, king €f ll^crcia, 
is^oelebrated for its great antiquity, such various styles of archi- 

tectt^re as are seldom seen 
grouped together, and as 
being the hrsji church in 
which bells were reused. 
The origin of Cambridge 
University is also attri- 
buted to monks sent by 
Jof^rid, a Norman monk, 
from this abbey to lecture 
in a barn in that town. 
In 109f the abbey was 
much injured by a fire 
occasioned by a plumber 
leav^g his fire for tho 
night to be at his work 
early in the morning. A 
valuable library of upwards of 700 volumes being thus destroyed, 
tohhotJagulph dhed many tears, and loudly lamented the loss of 
(his tweasures. The first stone of the new* abbey was laid on 
March 1113. Henry yi. sought the retirement of Croyland 
Abbey daring the civil war of 14g0. 

451. Sixliifl Abbey was founded in th^ time of king Stephen, 
by Ernest de Grelle. Mary Seto^., Bruce’s Bjjster, was imprisoned 
here by orde^^f King Edward I., 1305. 

452. Thorntbn Abbe; was founded, 1139, by William le Grass, 
earl of Albemarle. Heni^ VIII. and his queen paid this beautiful 
abbey a "^sit in 1541. 

453. St. Leonard's Priory, Stamford, wSs built in ^he seventh 
century by Wilfred, ax^fl rebuilt by Wm. the Conqueror in 1082. 
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454. Priory. — Poanded by ^gh de Perrars, in^be time 

of Bichard I. • ^ ^ ^ • 

455. .Oflikhani Castlo appears^ to have been a tery* ancient 
building. Tl^e castle gate is Qpvered.wi^ horseshoe, fro^ a 

^curions cnstom thal^ has prevailed from the erection of the castle, 
qf every baron passing th^^gh Oakham naijing one shoe from his 
horse upon the castle gate., of them a»e handsomely gilt. 

• 45t. Ely Cathedr^ The most aQci^njr parts of this cathedral 
werg biJilt ip the time of William Bufus. It was to in>|he 

reign of Henry I., and in 1200, 1234-50, 1274, and 1322-42. Bepaireld 
in 1757 and 1762. fBthelbert built a church 4rhich Etheldreda* 
repaired, and in 673 erected a monastery, ^t is a noble-looking 
building. , The tower was *built by bishop Bydel between 
1174-89. It is 170 feet high. #yhe Erpiagham gateway is truly * 
a superb wor^, foundec^by jSir Thomas Eapingham. * 

457. Denny Abbeyi built about 1150. Edward III. presented 

it to Mary, Countess of Pembroke, who died 1374, and w&s buried . . 
in the abbey. ^ ^ , 

458. Thomey Abbey, founded by Sexulpbus, abbot of Petel*-* 
borough, in the time of Etheldredh. Destroyed' by the Danes, and 
refounded by Ettelwold, bishop^of Wincj|^teivJ17^ #* 

459. Linton Prio^, granted by Henry YI. to the Master and 

Fellows of Pembroke College. , , • 

460. Cambridge C^sUe (now used as the county prison) wp • 

founded by the Bomaus. » 

461. WisbeaSh Castle, built of stone by Willianf the Con- 

queror. Destroyed in the reign of Henry II. Bebuilt of J[>rick in 
1478-84 by Merton, bishop of Ely. • • 

• * KORPOLK. 

462. Norwich CathedraL The foundation-stone of the cath^c 

dral was laid in 1096 by Herber^ de Losinga. It was considerably 
enlarged in 1171-91, and 1272-3 and 1430. It was repaired* in 
1460-1500, again 17^3,* and 18(^. The Prioxy was buil( by the 
founder of the cathedral iil ifcn. The most Anci^t part of the 
castle was built by king Canute. It enlaif^ by William 
Bufus, and repaired by^Edward II. • ^ • 

463. Castle Bising Castle, built by William de AlBini, 1176. 
queen Isal^lU, wife 6f E(|W8^d was confined in this castle 
from 1330 to 1358. She was the daughter of Philip, king of France. 
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, 464. CaiLter«€astle, the^erec^ion of tfhiob dates from 1449, has 
been srid by some ;vrrit3r3 to be the- oldest brick buil/kmg* in Eng- 
land. It wat^ bnijlt by John Fastolff.' 

‘ SOMERSETSHIRE. / 

4f{5. Wtills Cathedral ^eems to have been founded about the time « 
of Edward the Confessor. It was rebuilt in,-’the time of Williain^' 
Bufus. The lady-chapel is said to, be a perfect gem of ecclv 
siastical architecture': 

466. Bristol Cathedral originated from a priory founded by 
Bobert Eitzhardihg, 1€48,* which was changed into an abbey b} 
Hei^ry II.«, atod again into a cathedral cliurch by Henry VC 11., - 

^ 467. Bath Abbey was founded by Oliver King, bishop of Bath 
c and Wells'. 

' 468 Glastonbury /^bbey W£.s built in the reign of Tna, 708, or 
rebuilt, for it has been said by some authors to have been founded 
by Joseph of Arimathea. It wa|. demolished by the Danes,<i873, 
and' rebuilt by Ki^^g Edward. In 1184 if. was destroyed by fire, 
rebuilt by Henry 111., again destroyed in 1276, this time by an 
earthqualke. dt appears to have been refoiinded soon after, and 
some parts«are still to be seen, though quite; in ruins. 

• ' 469. Taunton Castle, built about 700 by Ina, king of the West 
Saxons. Destroyed in 722, by* Ina*s queen Ethelburga, with a 
view to indu 2 qJbb&*to gJke up his royal residence, resign hi ft crown 
to her brother, and retire into a monastery. It was rebuilt after 
th^Cpnquest, but was demolished many years since, and a boarding 
school for young ladies built upon its site. ^ * 

WOlXESTERSHIllE. 

470. Worcester Cathedral was founded by the baxons, but was 
burnt by order of Hardicanute, before the* Conquest, when it was 
j^bi^jltw^d again burnt in 1113. It was again burnt, for the 
^Vnird ijpie, "in 1202, again rebuilt, and consecL’ated in 1218. In 
it was repaired ; again in 1320, and 1386;' The length of the 
exterior is 514 feet, the breadth 78 feet, the height 68 feet. 
The tower is 200 feet high. There are ^any fine monuments. 
Prince Arthur’s chapel contains tUe tomb of, Prince Arthur, with 
this inscription; — ‘VHere lyeth bhried Prince Arthur, the first 
begotten sonne^tn the right renowned King Henry the Seventhe, 
-which noble prince depauted'^out of this,, transitory life at the 
Castle of Dadlow the seaventeenthe yeere of his father’s ray gne, and 
in the yeere of our Lord God. one- thousefnd five huAdred and* 
two.” 
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471. Worcester Castl^mnst hi^ve 'i^ebn a building of some ant^ * 
qnity, ii^^be reign of Henry VIIL if was completely^dilapidated. 

472. ^olt Castle was tbe.seat of the first ^reditary Sheriff of 
’ Worcester. It was founded by* the Beauchamp 

OXPORlftHlRB. 

4.73. Oxford Cathedral is of Various ^ates. Prior to the ibun- 
l^ation of Christ Church College it formed part of the priory of 
St. Frideswide. The building is undoubtedly Norman, built at 
*two,^fciot more, diffcrenC pitiods. The spire, though not a por- 
,tion»of the original, 49 one of the olde§(^m tfie |:mgdqpn. 

474.0Opney Abbeljr has nob a ve^ige now remaining. Henry 
having erected Oxford into a see, fixed it at ttiis abbe%but 
subsequently remold it to his new College of Christ Church, tlfbii 
called “ The College of King Henry the Eighth.** The bell knoj^h 

“ Great Tom of Oxford ** ws brought frt)m this abbey. • 

^75. Okford Castle was built by Robert d’Oiley, a NormM, who 
in 1141 gave it up to the qppr^ss Maud.* It was besieged by king 
Stephen fof three mofithi^, at the end oP which time Maud made 
her escape, and the castle surrendered. Beaumont Palace, Oxford, 
built by Henry I., bub of which nothing* now rlmains, was the 


birthplace of Bichafd and also of kin^ John, whose name jvill 

ctwa ximfgif evmm^maJS • 
iif^ ^em tmP., 


PORTION OP ** MAGlTi. CHA.BTA.*'^ 


ever be associated with ** Magna ^Charta.” The chartef ^min 
Latin, writtep in a beautiful clear hand, and is as perfect as the 
day on which it wa% signed. • 

476. Sbeibomt Castle founded in the fourteenth ceutuiy 

by Sir Warener de I’lsle. , • 

HEETrORDSHtflB. 

477. Abbey of S4 Alban's, founded by King Offa. It was fre- 
quently visited by Henry Vl.*and Edward IV. It ft an interest- 
ing facl^ that this* abbey and ^hat of Westminster were used as 
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‘ line two first printing ^ojficeL j This bnild^g displays every variety 
ofi^architecturaf^style, from^be Saxoji down to the fi^^ei^b cen- 
tury. Htenry VI. V^as dllfeated and ^ taken prisoner, during the 

, Wars of the^Soses, at St. Albans. Part of the abbey gave way 
on Februaiy 3rd, 1 832, and fell In in two masses. ^ The noise is * 
desciibed as resemblirfg the loudest thunder. ^Much damage was^, 
done, and the abbey is altogether very much out of repair. 

478. Hertford Priori, founded by Kalph do Lienesey in 1060. 

479. Hertford Castle was occasionally 'used as a reaidtnce by 

John, king cf Frai)ce,‘ prifijoner of Edward tno Black Prince: It , 
was built by Edward the Eld^r, 909. , 

4Mf. Anstey Castle was built about the time of the Conquest 
by Eustace, ^Earl of Boulogne. Additions werr made in the reign 
(Vf^king John. It was granted by Edward II. to Mary de St 
Paul, Countess of Penibroke, for her life. It then passed to Ec^ 
yrard JII., who conferred it on Edward of Langley. Later it was 
in ih^ possession of Jane Seymour, '*'queen of Henry VIII. 

481. Bennington Oastfe was built on^ th4 site of ah old palace 
of the Saxon kings.' Sir Charles Caesar, son of Sir Julius Caesar, 
is buried at Bedningtoc. The castle is very ancient. 

4^82. Bishop Stortford Castle was founded %y the Saxons, and 
Was a fortress of some importance in the time of kiiig Stephen. 

^^EDFORDSriRE. 

483. DnnstsLbk) PSri0l7,Kunded by Henry I., ^131, was intended 
for a cathedral by Henry VIII. 

484. AmpthiU Castle, built in the reign of Henry VI.; was^ a 
residence of queen Catherine of Arragon. ' 

^ 485. Woburn Abbey, founded 1145, by Hu^h de Bolebeck. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

486. Hnhtingdoil.— King Edward the Elder built a Castle here 

in^l7^ oirth3^site of a still more ancient one^. was much en- 

lar^ed^ iif^he reign of Stephen by David of Scotland. A Frioiy 
w^foundedcin 973 by Eustace Loveloflb. 

487. Hmchinbrook Bouse is builtbn the site of an old nunnery. 

It came into the possession of the Crqm wells ik 1537. Queen Eliza- 
beth was entertained here in 1564. it ^fa^ also visited by James L 
and Charles 1. v^JJ^hen Oliver Cromwell was at Hinchinbrook. 
then the residence of his grandfather, Sir Henry Cromwell, it is 
relkted that |b monkey caught the Jnfant Oliver from his cradle, 
and ran with him upon the lead that jcover^d the roof of the 
house; but afl^er alarming all the lamity, Who brought out beds to 



catch him upon, the monkey, after placing for*Bom^tiije with the* 
child, br^ugj!|^ him down ip sajety. * ^ • 

^ 488. Ramsey Abbey, founded by Duke lUwi^ son of Atlielstap. 
It wija repaired in the reign of Ethelred II. it i8,the burial- 
*4)laco of Sir 01i,ver Cromwell aijd several of his famjly. .The win- 
• 40 W 8 are large, and«are still very IjeautiTul, though much of •the 
painted glass has been des^rpyed or removed. 

^ 489.^ Eimbolton Castle ist undoubtedly v\ry ancient, but no 
account ^ its erection sedms to have been preserved. It was the 
jsBsidAice of queen Caf&erine after her dwcy^ce faom Htury YlTl. 

, • NORTH WALES. ^ ^ 

490. Bangor Cathedral. — Built 616. Cathedral of St. Asaph, 

built 560. • • . • * * 

491. Beaumaris Castle was built ^295. 

A92. Carnarvon Castle, built by king *Edward I. in *1282. 
Eduiard II., first Prince of WaJ|ss, was boyn here. ^ 

493. Conway Castle, buil4 by* Edward L, in 1284. King Ed- 
ward and queen Eleanor sp%nt a Christmas here. 

494. Denbigh Castle, founded by Henry LaeJ in 1280* It w^is 

burnt during the battles of the Roses. When rebuilt seems un- 
certain. King Charles I. took refuge he^,e*in 1645.* It undy- 
went a four months* siege. • ^ 

• * SOTJTIF WALES. ^ 

495. Landaff Cat&edral was founded « the time^ the Saxons. 
A new edifice was efected in 1751, within the old walls. • ^ 

496. Cathedral of St. David’s is also ancient, of GotMc archi- 
tecture. The arches in the nave all ejpring from Saxon pillars.* * 

497. Cbepst(^V Castle was founded by William Fj^z-Osbome, 

earl of Hereford. ThS ruins exhibit a Norman character. The 
grand entrance is very fine. Henry Jdai;(;in was^ confined in this 
castle for thirty years, in*the part called the round • A 

498. Tinteru Abbey, founded by Walter de Clare fli }13y 
The choir was built in 1268. Th8 roof fell long mgo. Bhe 
church was biillt in the form* of a cathedral. The ruins of the 
abbey are very beautiful, and ithe forms of the windows are still 
preserved and appear to bavSbeen very elegant. Pour immense, 
lofty arches still retain their original shape. Th^ r^ns are covered 
with masses of moss, ivy, and lichons. several sepulchral efiigies 
lie in a mutilated state in vario\is parts, one of which gs supposed 

• to be in n^emory of the founder’s great nephew, Richard Strong* 
bow, earl of Pembroke. * * 
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409. Be(?d G'^lertTriory^Abunded by Prince Llewelyn. The weH- 
Imowi^ ,etory of the prince and his dog is said to h?%’e originated 
the foundation. prince, on his* return home, was met at th^; 

door by hie greyhound,. Goler^ whose mouth was covered ^itii 
blood. The^Prince, entering the house, found 
his 'Want’s cradle overturned the ground wet 
with blood. Supposing the child .hr.d been 
killed by the dog (which had been^«. gift to the 
prince from his father-in-law. King John)^the 
prince drew his swordj aitid killed Qelert. 

A .moment after, on 
moving -the cradle, he 
p found his son alive, 
quietly sleeping, and a 
wolf, slain by the faithful 
dog,'oy the infant’s side. 

Thi^* had such an effect 
uppn the prince, that ho 
erected a tomb over the 
dog’s grave, and after- 
wards, on founding the 
priory, he gave it 
name of Bedi,«GeX;rt, , 
the G^ave of Gelert. He 
also fquuded a monastery 
vfor^ the preservation of 
hi.% son. 

500. Neath Abbey, 
founded ^by llichard do 

Graniiiiie vYi, ml. The 

i^ins am of large extent. 

only »portiona that 
retain their ea\ly o’liracter are the crypt and therremains of the 
church. There are evidences to shc^w the va%J> extent and gorgeous 
ornaments of the fine structure. Hugtrj nyisses of masonry are scat- 
tered about thetinner courts. In a field adjacent to the ruin is a 
mutilated stone figure, that of .A-dara de Caer mar then. Abbot of 
Neath, a.d. 120^, holding in* his hand the model of a church as its 
re-founder. , , 

501. Llanthouy Abbey, founded by Eruesi, chaplain to queen 
Maud, wife of Henry L The ruins are very beautiful. 





FBATV ABBEY. 
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502. Iilan^eiiwydd Priorjj^ founded b^I^oge^t earl of Warwick, * 
in the reign o| king Stephen. waa granted by ftfeifry VI. to. 
All Souls teolt^e, Oxford, in the year 14*1? * • • 

503* Monmouth Castle was founded by John de Monmouthr 
Ip' came into the possession of John bf Gauiit by his mE^riage with 
S|lwch of Lancaster. ^Edward iV. granted it 00 William Herbevt. 
Hejry V, was bom in Monmouth. * 

504. Abergavenny Castle* ^as founded by*IIameline Baladun 

abbut the iime of the Norman Cbnquest, on the site of a still more 
aqpienti castle. • t • • 

505. Rchglan Castlef founded by William ap l^omas. The 
castle IB famed for its beauty, and for the siege it underwent 
the reign of Charles Ji. It was the residence of the ^merset * 
family. Parts of the castle were built in the reign of Henry V. 
anc^Charles I. When entire it v^s fire storie^high. The grdhter 
part i^ now down. A stone staircase leads to the top of one of^he 
towers, from which the prosp^t i% lovely. The towers and gq(e> 
way are said A> have bdbn fiarticalarly fiifh. The hall, with its 


roof of Irish oak, was erected in the time of EKzabeth. ^It was * 
66 feet long and 28 feet wide. The hreplaca and chimney seem 
to have been very pecifliar. • * ^ 

506. Usk Castle was built by tlie Romans. Edward IV. and ^ 


Richard, III. were born here. 
Herbert. * 


Ifr afterwaj, 


jessed to 


William 


50Tr White Castle, -or Blanch Castle.— The ruins are very 
nificomt. *It was erected to defend the north-eastern parlr of the 
county. The ruins aA surrounded by a deep moat. No appeaa- ' 
ance of windowspis to* be seen. The walls are very thjck. It ie 
supposed to have been %f great importance in the Norman era. 

508. Cardiff Castle, where Robert, d^uke^of Normandy, ^as con- 


fined by order of hj|i kff’other William; founded 'some ^le before, 
the Conquest. Robert was confined in the black tow<l^, jindJ' 
died in 1133, after an imprisonment oi^36 years. The castle 


tained a long siege in the tiixfe of Charles I., buji was at last 


betrayed into the handle of Croi^iwell, who led his troops into* it 
through a subterranfian pai^ag^ 

509. Pembroke Castle, a beautiful place, of which Idie foundation 
seems very uncertain, some authors^yidg it wflS built before the 
Conquest, others in the* reign of !^enry 1. ' 

. 510- Lan^harne Caatle, bjuilt by the Anglo-Saxons, it is men- 
tioned in the Welsh annals^ liaviftg been Irequeuily taken by the 
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Welsh princes invtheir^'yp.rs^ with tlya English, In king John’s 
reign it waij m possessioi! of Sir (^aido de Brian, ^ho gave much 
J|uid Vor the use df^burgesses. 

^ LLAMSTjirnAN CAHTLB. , moulderm^ tuF!rotB| 

and grass-covered courts, a^ interest that is seldom or never felt 
in the survey of those castellated ruins which mStke a prominent 
figure in the pages of history.” — Dr. Beattie, 

< , SCOTLAND. 

SlJ^lf^deen Cathedral, built in lh57/on/the site of a more 
JJmeienff one, added to from 13i>7 to 1518. It was destroyed by 
Cjiomwell^s army. 

513. Brechin Cathedral was founded by David I. about 1125-30. 
It was never completed. Part is used as f&ejiarish church. 

514. Dornoch Cathedral is now ul^erf as the parish church. It 
was built bet^ep 13*23—60. Restored in 1837. 

515. Dunkeld Cathedra^ built in the twelfth century. Addi- 
tions made in the fifteenth ceiitur-y. 

516. Glasgow Cathedral was^sev^nt^-foue years in building, and 
was founded in the twelfth century. 


LLAMSTArnAN CAHTLB. 
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S17. Edinburgh Castle, da|;e of foand^tion dncerjmti^ vory 
ancient. It .wajtthe royal re^idecice in tae^r^igns of tbe three 
Alexanders, Willram the Lion, and Dayid I. Suirendered to* ^e 
'English* in U74; restored; again taken by tjie EiigUsh^n 1296, 
recoveredjby Randolph, eoirl of Moray, in 1313, • • 

5] $. Abergeldie Castile, the residence^of the late duchess of Kent.* 

51^ Balmoral Castle, the rej^nience of our beloved queen, was 
rebuilt in 1853. \ 

526 . Bolh^ell Castle.— The mins of this castle are very beau* 

tiful»and*full of interest.'^It has under^ue, many sieges, and 
in the tijpe ®f Wallace and Bruce was inhabited for thr^ weeks 
by Edward IIT. of England. ^ ' 

521. Loch Leven Cattle. — ^Here queen Mary was impvsoned 

for eleven months. The well-known sl^ory how William Douglas 
stole tiiie keys^of the castle while *the family were at supper, and 
how George Douglas contrived th^^ plan for .Mary’s escape, will 
ever make this castle an object of interest. ^ ^ » 

522. Stirling C%.stle was the birthplace of James* II. of Scotland. 

Alexander I. died here in 1124. James Y. wusWojvned^ and 
James VI. baptized here^ • ^ 

523. Linlithgow Palace* — The site of Linlitbgbw palace is sup* 
posed to have beemoccupied by a Reman for^ There also was a 
castle, built in 130Q*by king Edwafd I., andiOesti^ycd^^ Robert 
Bruce. Queen Mary was bom here. ^ 

524. Hamilton Palact.— The oldest part of the present edifice 

dates 1^91, 'The intericy is very. beautiful, and well worth visitihg 
for the sake of the pictures. ^ ^ 

525. Melrose Abbey, one of the most beautiful of all the Scottish * 

abbeys, was founded by* King David I. in 1136. It was ten 
years in building. Has been repeatedly destroyed and reb^lt. 
The heart of Bruce wris buried in this abbey. • 

... 526. Holyrood Abbey was founded by David I. in 1128. ^be 
remains of mony Scottish kings and prin*ces are interred hbre. < 

527. Holyrood Falace was built in 1538. * , 

528. Dublin Cathedral ^asfotftided in 1190. 'Ij^e castle in'1220, 

529. Tuam Cathedral was built in 1130. ^ ^ ^ 

530. Pharos. — The mo^t noted antsquijies of Ireland are the 
Pharos, or Round Towers, supposedito have been the work of the 
Phoenicians, early slttlere ip Ireland. They vary in height 

• from 70 to 130 feet. * * 
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. . META.LS> • 

w ' 's* - 

533. Platftia,%f all metals', the heavieft,* hapdeat, and triOBt 
difiScuU to \^e melted. It is found nn the sands oif riverain South* 
Anlerica, and in ^he Ural mountains? It is* never injurld by air, 
wat^r, or any simple ^cids. It is ^ne of the f)erfec{ metals, ^ 
it lofes nothing in value or weight bylihe heat of fire. 

534. Gold. — Gold and sil^ej are the only •other two p^ect 
metals. *Geld, which is thct ihoft precious, is generally found in 
a r<»ck cftlled quartz. IHs found in mos| ^ot countries, ^he East 
Indies, ^Brj^il, New Me^fico, and North America; in the Ural moun- 
tains, California, Australia, the north-eastern border c)!* Europe, in 
parts of Eussia; and al^ in the sand of rivere^in Africa. It some- 
times found in pure nuggets, seldom in very large masses. 'The prin- 
cipalgold mines in Europe are those of Saltzbtrg and Hungary. 

535. « Silver.— At Pasco, in Peru, there are several silver mines 
opening into the houses of the^owifers. Com*bined with nitric aAd, 
636.] it product caustic ;* wM.h the addition of -sap green, marS- 

537. ] ing-ink is formed. Silver is sometimes found in quicksilver^ 
mines, but the latter is never found in silver {nines. ‘It is^jhiefly 

538. ] found at Potosi, ill Sbuth America. The mine was discovered 
by Hualpa, an Iticjian, whilst he wa^ running*after a wild animalT< 
In laying hold of ^ branch of a t^ee be foiii^ several snjali pieces 
of silver sticking to the roots, which wer^forn Tfp b^idiis weight; 
but, nfllking a confidant of a friend, who betrayed the secret to 
some^Spailiards, be did not reap much benefit from his dis^o'^efy, 

539. ] for the Spaniard! took possession of the mine in 1545. Per^ 
contains 784 mints of silver, as well as ^9 gold mines. 

540. Quicksilver. — Quicksilver, also known as mercury, is very 
sensitive to atmospheric changes. It combines easily with othe^ 
metals. There is g, fitmous quicksilver mine at Guajil^a '^iei^ica, 
in Peru *, another a^Idria, in Germany, which was discovared in* 

541. ] 1497. The mines are used as a place of punishment ^or crfmi-* ' 
nals, on account<of the fatal atmosphere. It causes tjie hair to fall 
off, loosens the teeth, atfd Boflen| the bones, producing great pain. 

542. ] With sulphur tt forny! r^rmilion, a paint of a brillj^nt red 

colour; with tin it is used for silvering thcf bacl^ of looking- 
crlasses. * ^ 


o • 

543. Copper is a vefy ancient^roetal^dug from mines found iiib 
JDevon and Corn wall, ^and in every part of the world. • It unites 
544.] readily with some other uletala. With tin it forms Bzll-metaIi 
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545, 546.] ai^dr BKOifz]!^. With zinc it ‘makes Pinchbeck and 
547, 544.3^kass. Wit^‘ tin and nickel it 'will al^p form Gekh an 
SiKV^B. The largest copper minp is in Sweden ; fit ii^ twelve hnn* 

* dred feet«deep. ^There are three kinds, the common, the rpse, and 
the virgin; the difief ence between them is in the preparation.*^. 

^ 649 'Irob.—Tlibdii^TM^&| iron iaver]; ancient. Itietbepe^ 

^ 550 ^ Steel is 

^ also a very nsefnl 

metal ; it is formed by heating iron with ^one shavings and char- 
*coal ashes, which fender it white, and capable of receiving a 
very high polish, lihe extreme hardness of steel is acquired by 
being plugged, ^Vvhem^jery hot, into cold water. It must cool 
quickly, or it, becomes soft. <. ^ 

• 551i^ Zinc. — ^There are no mines of zinc, but it is found im two 
ores— calamine and zinc-blende — in EnglaiAl, China, and Germany, 
it is a light metal, quickl/ afiected by acids. It unites with most 
other rnefaJs. « 

552.oBrass is a mixture of copper and zinc ; the finest brass is 
mawfact^red aV) .Geneva, in Switzerland. » 

* 553t Tin, found in Devon and Cornwall, Is the lightest of all 
.itmdtals. Mines have been worked from a very distant period* 

354.] Tin is used in the form of nitrate of tin to make a Scarlet 
555.] Dye ; with lead it forms Pester ; mij^ed with gold, it imparts 
566.] bpautiful crimson and purple GpLOPR^ to Glass; with flint 
557, 558.] gl^ss it makes Enamel^' Tinfoil is tin made into very 
thin sheets. *: 

. 669.] Lead is found inbNorthumberlaild, Cumberland, Derby- 

shire, Yorkshire, Cornwall, and in the coi^ties of Cardiganshire. 
Denbighshire, and Flintshire^ in 'Wcles. Lead is h very soft 
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560. ] ni<ftal, of a veiy poisonous quality. ^ Typ^ ^nd STBnEOTtPK , 
metal are ma(|B from* a mixture of^leacl with tin aird fhitimony.^ 

561. ] WHiiE-fliD is made 'by^Wding thin* plates of lead tover 

hot vinegar. Bed-lead, or minium, is used iif the luanufacturd 
otglass. * • • 

MINERALS. . 

'^2. Diamond was 'called by the shicients adamant, from being 
the hardest of all gems. Di^tmonds are brought from the East 
Indies £mi(^ several parts or«So&6h America. The principal mines 
are tho^e of B^iolconda And Couloiir in the province of ^olconda, 
an^ that of Soumelpoor or Goval in Bengal.* Diamonds are found 
in saifd and the crevices of rocks, covered with a\htek earthj^ 
crust, from which thej are drawn by long iron rods, with hooks « 
at the end. The chemical nature of the diamond is chhrcoal or ^ 
pure carbon, and it is perfectly inilantmable. • # 

563. Preoious Stones.-^The art of cutting precious stones is gf 
great*antiquity. The diamond i^ cut and polished on a whedl of 
soft steel. T^e ruby, sappjfire, and topa% are cut on a cop^hr 
wheel, with diamond dust, tempered with olive pil, and polished 
on another copper wheel with tripoli and water. t • 

564. The Jacinth, Emerald, Garnet, Amethypt, Agate, and other 

stones, not of an equal degree of hardness? with the diamond,^ 
ruby, &c., are cu^ on a leaden w^eel with mnalt and water, and 
polished on a tin wheel with tripoli. ** ^ 

565U The Turquoiqe and Opal are cut and polished on a wooden 
whe^ witji tripoli. , ^ • 

566. The Bubv is Jbund in' the sand of rivers, in Ceylon, and 

near the town qf Sirian, the capital of Pegu. Rubies are also 
found in the same min^ as sapphires. * 

567. The Sanphire is the hardest of all gems next, to the 

diamond, which is th^ha|;dest. Whdh fabated,.}t becomes,j4^te 
white. The most fteaiitiful Comes from the Capelan* moun&iner 
of Pegu, and is found in gravel near^rocks in Saxony, Bohefuia,* 
the East Indies^ in France, and in Scotland. The daAest bide 
sapphires are called m^es, the lightest females. * • 

568. The Cyanitet an imfjnor sapphire, is found in most 

countries. * ^ ^ 

569 Garnets are of two kinds — Ocgidental^r Western, and 
Oriental or Eastern. The Occidental or® picked out of the san^ 
in fields in Scotland. The Oridhtal is found in the Bast Indies 
*and Syria.* 
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670. The Carblincle^s found only in the East Indies, and is 
very rare. ^ ^ 

5Z1* The TopjiZ oonets from Brazil, Saxony, yiany parts 
bf Europe.^ ^ ^ ^ . 

572i Calirngorm, a variety 4}f topaz, is a rock crystai found in 


vf ins, ih tfie'corriei;, near the tap of a ‘moantaiii called Ben-a-boura, 
near Balmoral. « ^ v ” 


573. The Emerald is valued as a ^em next to the ruby. l£ is 
brought from Pegfl, and other pdrls erf the East ludies.v When 
heated, emeralds change into blue, but reQQver their natural colour 
on cooling There are t^o ^iuds, Oriental (the finer) and Peruvian. 

•574. The Amethyst comes from India, Ceylox, BrazK, and 
9 ^eru, iai South America. 

575. The Befyl comes from China, Siberia, the United States, 
Fracce, and Brazil. « ^ 

, 576. The Onyx comes from the East*Indies, Siberia, Germany, 
and America. ^ 

^77. Cornelians. — The finest are brought from^India, but are 
^ound in most C 9 imtries. 

578.*0pai#— The principal mines are in Hungary, but this gem 
is found in other parts of Europe, Sumatrv„ and the East Indies. 

« 579. The Turqao*se is very common in Persia. This beautiful 

blue stone is brough^nto England from Eussiq; also from a mine 
at Neshabo^^r, in-i’ersu^ 

580. Pearls are found in the seas about the East Indies, but 
ei^peoiE^lly in the Persian Gulf and Ceylon. The richest pearls are 
found at Ormuz, an island in the Gulf of ^Persia. They are also 
found in the river Conwayf in Wales, and \gi parf<s of Scotland. 

581. The Sardonyx is a stone very slqillar to the onyx, and is 
found in Siberia and the East Indies. 

* 582- The Ghfysoprabe i& brought frpm ^Silesia, in Germany. 

' Jacinths, or hyacinths, are of several kiuds. The Orien- 

• taPare from Calicut and C[imbaya, and the Occidental are found 

ih Portu%al and Bohemia. t 

•584. The Chrysolite of Brazil is of a di^ky green colour. There 
is another kind, called the chrysdlijicfof the jewellers, which is of a 
gold colour. ^ f ^ ' 

685. Agates.-\-Tho fipest come from Germflny, where several 
, hundred persons are emf loybd in cutting, sorting, and polishing 
them. • ' 

586. Jasper is found in evqry quatfer <fi the worl<P.. The bei^t 
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kind folf ornaments cOmes from Siberia. % There fre fine quarries * 
of it in Spain.! It is a very^ard, variegated stone, witfti* shades of 
red, greeni wli|te, and yellow, jn stripes oi^spots! * * 

' 58^. Malachite. — The green copper ore c^led Malachite, mu^ 
resembling green jasper, is broughlf from Aussia. . ^ ' 

J 88. Lapis-lazuli ^ a mineral df azure^blu! colour, with white 
^.] spots. When burnt it is used^ the manufacture of Ultea-“ 

MARINE. • * • 

•590. 41^te is found in maify ^rts of Wales, particularly Carnar- 
vonahiye; also in Westmoreland, Ouml^q^land, ^nd the north of 
Lancaster. • • 

59]F. Salt Mines in England are in Cheshire, Sta^orSshire, And 
Worcestershire. Thimines at Northwich, ^n Cheshire, Were first* 
worked in the year 1070. Rock-salt is dug out of mines. Th«/ 
noted one at Wielitska, near Cr^cowJ in Polaftd, is very beaiAiful. 

It has been*worked since the year 1251. There are also mountjiinB 
of saft in Spain and Hindostan, Shd brine s*prings from which gait 
is obtained, hi some ccEintries salt is procured from the evapo- 

592.] ration of sea-water. The duty upon it (which is now repealed^* 

593.] was first imposed in. 1702. It produces a glaze Upon common 
pottery if thrown into^he oven where it is baked. It imparts clear- 
ness to glass, hardens soap, and js used in dyeing calicoes anfjT 
meltinp; metals. ^ • 

594. Coal is a fossil produced from deq^5^ed f^ests^^nd is found 
in No..4humberland, Durham, Cumberland, Derby, York, Notting- 
ham# Lancaster, Statfordshire, AVarwickshire, Shropshh'e^ and 
Gloucestershire, and^in South Wales, Monmouth, Glamorgan, ^ 
Caermarthen, a’^ Pftnbroke. It is ^generally in large masisas. 
Steam or smithy coal* contains more carbon than bituminous 
coal, which is more abundant than any other. Canncl (9oal (tjpp 
Lancaster word for catidle) is so called from being ug^d in*'^|^je 
parts in the place o^candles, owing to the brilliant flame it*ergit{i. 
Anthracite coal produces hardly any «moke. Dry or cqjbical cq^l* 
is very black and shining. • , 

595. Black lead is jg^und in ,great abundance in Cumberland, 
and is used by dyerstto prejfeiat colours from changing. The pro- 
duce of the mine at Borrowdale, in Cumberland, is sowaluable, that 
in one hour two thousand pounds worth iias be!li obtained. 

596. Fuller’s- earth a greenish y8llow-coloured clay, muclf 
used in woollen mani^^ture, obtained from Reigate, m Surrey, 
and Swedeh, where it is cidled* stoise marrow. , 
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' 697. Sulphur ^ found in many parts, — Sicily, Italy,* Switzerland, 

9nd Soutti .^Linerica. It a dry substance, of a yellow colour. 

59ft ’Alabaste^^7•TEef^e*are three yarieties of alab^^ter, a species 
oF limestone. The best snow-white is found in Taurus ; the yfallow 
in Greec^; the varie^a^ed in 'Germamy, France, and Derbyshire 
699 ] and Cumberla^id, in Engird. The most celebrated Ala.b>s- 
lEii Cave' is that of Antiparosi in the Grecian Archipelago. ^ 
600. Coral, — Coral is found in the Jlod Sea between Asia and 
Africa, and in many parts of <Sie Mediterranean, psrticulariy 
Tunis, Sav^linia, and Marsjeillea. There aiK) various specimens of 
coral, — black, red, pink, grefbn, white, and yellow; black apd redare 
the* most esteemed. The white coral is found chiefly in Ceylon. 

' 601. Amber. — Amber is found on the cc^aat of the Baltic, the 

V. A.driatic, and Sicily. There is also an amber mine in Prussia. 

602. Jet. — Jet is ‘/ery common at Whitby, in Yorkshire, and 
parts of Norfolk. It is found in several countries of Europe find 
the Isles of Skye and i'eroe. 

^03. Asbestos, a mineral of fibroue tefxture, is f^und in Scot- 
#i''.nd and the Isle of Anglesea. It is silvery- white. A variety 
called amianthus was well known to the ancients. Its long silky 
fibres were manufactured into cloth. • * 

t ' ® 

V FRUIT. 

604. Oranges come h;pm many of the islands in the Mediter- 
605.3 ranean Sea, and from Spain and Portugal. Ber^’amot, 
a well-known perfume, is made from the rind of the orange. , 

, 606. Lemons* are imported from Spain afcid Portugal, but are 
natives of Assyria, in Asia.' ' ** , 

607. Dates* — The date tree, cultivated chiefly on the African 
V'Oast of the Mediterranean, has leaves eight or nine feet long, 
Beil|Ho It^ly as palms. ^ 

608i Peaches. — The peach came originally from Persia. 

6t)9. Anricots came irom- Asia and Africa. Apricot and apple 
trees are natives of Persia. 

6.10. Quinces came from Epirus in Gif ece, Armenia, Syria in 
Asia, ard Carthage in Africa. , ^ 

611. Cherrces came from Pontus. They were taken to Rome 

612.] by the Ronfi::^n geiibral Lucullus, and were first planted in 
England in the reign of Renry YIIL * 

613. Pears came originally &om Africa.^ The wood of the tree 
is used for furniture and tools.^ * 
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614? Grapes. — vineyards in France, 9a|d at Homo and 
615.] Naplell are very fin8. The “red ^Hamburgh G^ape Vjnb at 
Harnoto:| CSlbrfc has beenlcn^wn to bear^, *500 bunches of'^apea. 

• 6J.6. Pine -apples were brought from AmeAca^ in !i690, and are 
as plentiful at Sierra Leon&as blaiekberrlbs are in England. 

. 617. Medlars. — '^'his fruit ia amative nf Cheshire. “ , 

618. Cranberries are grown in Tiincolnshire, Cumberland, aiffl 
Cambridgeshire. A largel* Icind, but not with so full a flavour, ia 
>mpoHie<J from Bussia; kind from Iforth America. 

6 I 5 . Pomegranates vare natives of ^Africa. The i^nd is used 
for tanning raorocco»leather. * 

620. TPamarinds come from the East and West Indies. • . 

621, Plums.— Th^ egg plum, greengage, and other*kinds, aft 

622.] originally came from the wild plum. ^CreenSages we^ 
brought from France by a fam^ily of the narae of Gage. • 

* 623. Prunes are French plums dried. They are exported ppin- 
cipSilly from Brignolles, near Mlirseilles, And from Bourdeaux. 

624. Currjyits.— The»cu^ant tree ia a native of Great Britain. 
Grocers’ currants were brought into England fipom Zante in 152;3». 

625. Raisins are very ripe grapes prepared by*dpying in the 

sun. They are chiefly brought from Spain. .The finest jar raisins 
come from Damascus. * ^ 

626^ Olives 8^me from France, Spain, a:IQ Italy, 'fhey contain 
627.] a large quantity of oil, called ^S wee?" Oil,-’ olive oil, or 
FI or wee oil. , , 

6^8. Figs come from Turkey, Italy, and Spain. Tha wpod of 
the tree is much vAlued in* the East. The Tmit of the fig ^eet 
always ay) pearf^ before the leaves; tRid in some climates one tj^ee 
will produce three crops of fruit in the year. * 

629. Citrons. — The citron is a larger sort of lemon, % ^ 

630. Melons, a sp'^cies^ of cucumlJer, originally fr^yn A7f|l!6ma, 
attain the highest^tate of perfection in hot climates. Tl:« water- 
melon is particularly good in Egypt,«ChiDa, and the East Indies. 

631. Goosebyerries were brought from Flanders about 1547. ’ 

632. Baspberries.-pThis fr^lt is a native of Mount in 

Greece. • # / # % 

633. Strawberries, origineflly brought from Bohemia, The 
strawberry season in France lasts nearly fourjnonths. 

634. Cocoa-nuts hang in clusters 5rom the leaves at the top Af 
the palm tree, fifty feet high. The nut yields oil and diilk. Sails, 

* cordage, and cloth ar^ma^e fbomiihe fibrous substance of the nut. 
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* 635. Almonds ^^now Germany, France, Spain, aild B&rbary. 
O^L is extracted from almoids. ' * • ^ 


TREES. 

636. Oak.—Two ppeci6s of the oak grow in England. Oak- • ^632 
GALVS, which iDrodudte a ••good biack dye, nsjed for making ink. 
** " \. ^ are caused by the 

■ bite of an insect. Tfie 
. bark is U8ed,.foF Tan- 
fNiNG. The oak is^[6t}8. 

^ used for shipbuilding, 
^ as many as S.doO trees 
being required for a 
large ship. 7'here is 
an extremely old and 
quite hollow oak 
: still standing at Aj^ok- 
' viLLE, Kormandy. 
? Within the trunk a 
[ chapel has been [640. 
7 formed, neatly paved, 
and it is entered by a 
flight of steps. Tra- 
dition informs us that 
641.] ,Wicklifi‘ (bom 1324) preached under the boughs of the^aged 
oak* at Aiidlestone, on the boundary of old Windsor forest. ^ 

« fl42. Elm , — This tree ranks next td the oalA»for size and beauty, 

and is also much used for sfcipbuilding ; and as tjie wood is not 
liable to warp, it is used for carving, for pictv re- frames, water-mills, 
^43.] and pumps. There is a hollow elm at Crawley, in Sussex, 
forft’Jfcg a rgom about tw’elve* feet wide An rim tree was cut down 
644.] at Chelsea, in 1745, 13 feet in circumference and 110 feet in 
height, said to have been planted by queen Elizabeth. 

645. Beech. — The oldest beech ti53e in England stands at Sun- 
ning Hill. The French peasants make shc^ of the wood. Bed- 
steads ar\d chairs are made of it in glands In Denmark ami 
Switzerland tbp leaves are used for'stufting mattresses. The bark 
is used for fishing-^, ets and floats. 

tt 646. Walnut.— The walnut tree is from -Turkey. The wood is 
beautiful fot cabinet work. Oil is* extracted from the fruit. 

647. Chestnut.— White blossom in Eorofifija brilliant scarlet in 
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Soath America. The hoqpe-chestmnt tihs hrot^ht Asia 600 
648.] years ago. The largest tree in Eurqpe is one on Moiyi^ Etifa. 

649. sVeel Chestnut, or Bp^nish ChestnM, froni Spain, istiot 
o/ same tribe as the ho^se-chestnnt. • ' > . 

850. Poplart— The “ white,” grey,” “.bhwjc,” amt “ ahpen,” are 
natives of EnglaAd, and are common in Syria, Turkoy, TarlalV|^, 
dRl.] and America. The gUm from the bark is used in medicine. 

, 65?^ Fir. — There are different specie^of the pine tree. All 

pines beSr cones. The^cotch fir grows in England, thg Highlands 
df Scotland, Norway^ and Denmark., “The swftmp pine supplies 
G53 j^^uS witji Tak and TuurENTiUB. There is alsJthe stone pine, 
the cluster pine, the Norway spruce fir, and the Canad#in balsaF4 
fir. The wood is called deal, and is used el^tensiVely foi*alraost al| 
purposes. Turpentine, an oily, resiuous jiiic|;. is obtained fr^m tne 
pine^ or fir, as well as a \*olatile oil ; Eesin and Taii from jibe 
G55t] roots, — the tar, when bc^ed, producing Pitch. The •Chili 
])inc is one of the most jpea^iful; the coneg arQ as large as a nlhn’s 
head ; eacdi contains two or three hundred kernels, the size of an 
()56.] almond. Pitch mixed with resin and oil mak(|s Shcjkmakejts 
056*] Wax*, with wjjale fat, it makes Cakruge Grease. 

657. Cedar. — ^There are very few cedar trees remaining at tj>e 
658.] present 1*ime. Lebanon, in ^yria, ie f»«fous f5r cedars. The 
cedar *is as large as the oak,^ts leaves grow in Jicautiful tufts, 
and the fruit is a cone, of the same f lass as the fir. The East 
Indian cedar grows* 150 feet high, and is very durable. ^ • 

6t9. Alder . — The^wood of the alder when wet become's very, 
hard ; it is used for vj^ater-pipes, slui-ies, and harfdles of brushes. 

660. Birch.-^’bere^are four species of birch ; oilb called *the 
paper birch has a bark which may be made into paper. ^Phe wood 
is used for wheels qf carriages, ox -yokes, bro,cAn handles. 

661.] wooden shoe*, and canoes. The Laplander covei^his Juft with 
the bark, and usef the oil from the, trunk for his lamp, anti 
sap for a refreshing drink. , . • • 

662. Willow^.—There are many species of willoW. The weeping 

663.] willow flourisJi& in tjie llevant and in Persia. The ^oet Pope ' 
664 j.] planted the first VefipAg willow in England, iji his garden at 
Twickenham. The common willow grog^s in ^rshy places and on 
liigh hills^ It is sopjetimes called mj^untain osier. The wood Jls 
665.] converted into drawing-crayons, and usharcoal «for making 
• 665*] gunpowder. !fteather is made of the bark. The bark oi the 
666] white willow is use<f for tanning and dyeing. * 
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' 667. HoUy.-Tlfe holly is« the* whitest of all woods, ^nd will take 
6 ^8.] polish. , Buiulime is prefpared from the lyiVk. 

6S9. Larcl}. — Theiflarch is a native^of the A-lps aiA Apennines. 
It is cultivalrjd iii Englaud, (Ter,nnany,;and Bassia. The 'wooA 
m^ch used by the Il||ssia^Tis for shipbuilding, and by the Italians 
fer picture- frames. It is of so bitter a taste that no insect wife 
670.] take up its abode in it. Tuapentine is extracted 

from it. • ‘ i • • 

671. Ash/— The ash is much used for garriage-building, ^axle- 
trees, harrows, pltnighs, •l^atmen’a oars, apd hop-poles. Th6 
ancipnts made tfse of the inner bark for writing iipon«^ lt^ia,very 
durable. ^ useful powder is made from the rotten wood. The 
f 72.] barkds used" in taftning calfskin, and in liyeing. Th3 manna 
s&h is/ound in Italy, Jihe sap <iflows from the tree like water ; it 
673.] hardens in the sun, and is then balled “ Ma.nka..** Th^ rounded 
spotg^i»of white powdery substance iAund upon the trunk of the 'ash 
674f5 are intensely hittq^ to the taste, |nd produce 0 ^a.lic Acid. 

675. Lime.— The wood of the lime or linden tree is very while 
and hard^ and fouch used by turners and carvers. The flowers 

676. ] are a favourite food of bees. It flourishes, in Europe and Asia. 
I;i«Brazil there is a species called shoe-wood, of which clogs are 

677. ] made by the Pbn^uguese. "Boats are built o.frit at Madras; 

678. ] cord, sacking, 'and Bussian niats are made from the bark. 

679. Yew, — The yew treS lives to a great age. The old Er^lish 

6 SO .3 bows and arrows were made of its wood, liow used by cabinet- 
^681.] makers. The berries are bright red and very poisonous. 

^82. Teak. — The teak tre#^ is called the ‘.‘oak^of the Eastern 
world,” and is much used in India for shipljtnilding ; it is a native 
of Pegu, and is very abundant at Bengal and Calcutta. 

Maple.— TXie sugar nftiple of North Anierica yields a great 
6i84!.]M^al ol' sugar. When tapped, the sap flor/vs out, varying in 
qtSuntiiy from a pint to a gallon a day, for about a month. It is a 

68 6. ] lighlf wood, and used for violins. 

686. SycamoJ^e. — This tree is of the same j^lasa as the maple. It 
» flourishes^ near the sea. The wood isivery tjurable. In Egypt 

687. ] this tree^s alwg^ys green, and tfee fruit is eaten as flgs. 

688. Cypress. — I^e*med from the island of Cyprus in the Medi- 
terranean, of the fir tribe, js a pale red-colQured wood, with deef) 
veins. It tukes a high polish, aifd is very durable. The doors 

689. ] of the temple of Diana at Ephesus are s^id to have been made 

690. ] of cypi^ess wood, and the gopher wood of which Noah built 

• I 
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the arl? is supposed 'to have been the «cypr^E| Thg Mexican • 
cypress has a^eculislr stenl, t^jisteJ like a corkscrew.* » 

691. B^isacifrait.'— This 'tree grows to la^e size. Thft fruit 
is a^pale^green, and hangs on the boughs like applet^l^each being 
the size of a i^^elon. Wheil boiled it is *soft» and xuay^be com- 
^ pal'Gd to a baked p 9 tato in tastd, and ^hcn^ baked to that tf a 
sponge biscuit. It is of great%plne as food to the ISouth SdT 
Islander, who with its tinfb'gr builds his hht. The inner bark 
lAakes a kind of cloth, land the juice is used for glue. 

^694» Butter Tree. — The butter tree,^ niica^nia. » found in 
the intq^ior of Afridh, and is like ohr oak, yielding a kind of 
vegetable mah’ow ; an oily substance is found in the nut, wMch, 
when placed in hot ^ter, can soon be skin^med off for ilBe. • 

§95. Cow Tree. — This curious tree grows in Columbia, high uyj^ 
the mountains. Its branches ^pear dry and* dead. Yet whSntho 
tnink is pibrced, a sweet and nourishing milk, of a balmy spiell. 
Hows out. It is most abuTi^nt%.t sunrise! ^ 

696. Baniax. — The bi!ni^, or Indian ftg tifee, is the pride of 
Hindostan. The fruit is about the size of a cAierry, of a bright 
scarlet colour ; the leaves a bright light greeaa ; the branches hang 
down till they reach tfie ground, and then take^root ; thus at Icngfh 
a single tree becomes a wood. The most; b^autifyl specimen ffi' 
this kind is in Ceylon. A smi^ banian tree is to be ssen at Kew. 

697. Gutta-percha. — ^'Ihis is a maguificenb tree, 60 or 70 feet 

high, ftnd is found at Singapore, and in the island of Borne® ^ the 
leaves ai*e pale green; the gum or gutta may be disj^olvcd in 
chloroform, ether, naphtha, or oil of turpentine.^ Introduced into • 
England in 184‘>, by Dr. MdntgomeryT , . • 

698. Cork Tree. — The cork tree grows chiefly in Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. Cork is the layer linger ^the oujer bark? 

much prized as lon|f as a.d. 79. Spanish black, wjkich is'iiuch 
used by printers, burnt cork. The tree is of Ihe oak ti-fbc^ qttd 
bears acorns. It is barked for the fii^t time when 15 yc^rs of 
This time the bark is only fit* for tanning. The second barking 
takes place when a trsfe is 25 years of age, and once again in* ten 
years, or at the age Rf Sf), ••Ptp cork is then said to bo rclilly good, 
and continues to improve until the tree is two or three hundred 
years old, the same process being repea&d evefj^ ten years. 

699. Ebony is brought from ^he W^st Indies, and ig very harfl, 

. heavy, and black. takes a very fine polish, and is used in 

mosaic work. It is rcmai^able tAat the black wood la found only 
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' in the centre of tree; Jhe putside being very s^ft and white. 
74)0.] In Spam the walls of houses ;?.re sometimes liii€»d with cork. 

.yor. Mahogany,^ a native of America, and grow^ in? he islands 
of Cuba, Jqjnaica, and Hispaniola. It often grows to the height 
of 100 feet. . The foliage is a deep green. Worms and insects 
nevsr infest it, and Water will not rot it. 

702. Rosewood grows in the Brazils (whore it is called tiie 
jacaranda tree), and ^ in the island qf^aniaica. 

703. Sandal-wood is a West Indian tree, of which there are 
several spdoies. U'he rcdtS^iiidal is a very hard wood. The jiiice ri* 

704.] gum of one kind of saiidal-wood tree is called DRAGOnis Ejj.ooD. 
Satin-wood grows in the Brazils and the island of Jamaica. 

705. D^te Palm, — Palms growing in E^Typt, Bari ary, and 
'Arabia, are very varied and numerous. The leaves generally 
grow at the top. Tfie dwarf palm, as its name implies, is vqj’y 
srnalj. The date palm rises 50 oj^60 feet before throwing out, its 
lea^^es. The stalk of each leaf is ten ^pr twelve feet long. Three 
clusters of flowers are ibund on each tree, each coriuaining 12,000 
ftbwers.^ The tree'js in its prime from 30 to 100 years old. It then 
begins to decline, and dies when 200 years old. Groves of the 
7Qf).] date palm are fognd at the foot of the Atlas mountains. Pome- 
^anates, oranges, l^pjons, and other fruits flourish beneath their 
delightful shade. T^ho Medina datt.is quite green, even when ripe, 
while another kind is yellow. The kernel of the date-stone, when, 
grovjid, forms a nutritious food for cows, sheep, and camels. They 
are sometimes polis.hed and made into necklaces. The leaves are 
' m^e by the Aral's into majis and baskets, and used for covering 
the roofs of > their dwellings. Ropes are made froili the fibres, and 
707.] the juice of the tree, when fermented^ is made into “ areka,” 
'^ni^jjrituous liquor. r 

708. Cocoa-nut Palm. (Also 713— 15).— -Tfie ;pame is taken from 
Portuguese for monkey, from three black marks (supposed 
to resemble a monitey’s face) found on the shell of the nut. The 
Whole Brazilian coast is thick with these trees. ±t is found near 
water in all tropical parts of the world. Sj>oons, cups, and bowls 
are mad^f from the shell. The buds are' eaten as a vegetable. 
Sugar is obtamed from t^e sap. The tree blossoms afresh every 
six weeks; thus a^ single troe has produced five hundred nuts in 
one year. JSach nut is the size ofiia large melon. The flowers are 
perfectly white and smooth. Two of t^ese gjB^w above e%ch cluster 
709.] of fruit. “ Arrack” is distilled from the fermented juice of 
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710. ] this tree.gTheuDferme^tedjuicois chilled tiie sugar, 

711. ] “Jagghiwt.” The rootis ee teemed a v^l^ablc medicine, ^or-* 
tions of the'leav Y are made into lanterns, needles|«ind pens. A kin^ 
of sagp istjontained in part of the sfem. ^he “jaggheiy” jnixed 
712J with lime Makes a good cem^t. A l^ard-coated black-beetle 
f?ot^lihies eats its Way into t!ie ci^ntre of t*lie tree, ^eriouJIy^ 
injifring young plants. Tli^ double (focoa-nuj trees grow in tKe 
Seychtd^e Islands. This is a*w^ry valuable t:i^e, and at one time 
71*1.] the nuts were so rare as to be sold for £150 each. Some of 

714. ] tfte leaves are thjrty feet along, aijd fere so strong ind firmly 
attacb^>llb thf^ trank that a man may be seated on fene ju perfect 
safety. In a storm the noise these immense leaves j^ake by 
(flashing against one afiother is quite fearful* Th&king oaooa-nut, 
fouifd only in Coy Ion, is of a bright qrange cedour. The nut^are ^ 
jilanted wh^n ripe, and appear sMove the ground in three months. 

715. ] *600,000 cocoa-nuts are anr^^ally imported into England.* 

716. Talipat Palm. — T]ie ^lipat or umbrella palm is a native of 

Ceylon. It is*one of the most beautiful of the palm tribe, but 
not nearly so useful as the cocoa-nut or date p^m. ^ The* leaves * 

717. ] are of great size.^ A 'single one will covoV nearly twenty men. 

718. ] Out into strips, the Cingalese use the leaves for writing upoi*^ 
They must first prepared by so£0king in billing mMk and water. 
The wood has an odour somethifTg like cinnamon. It i5 a reddish 

719. ] cpjlour. The talipat blossoms only^nce during its life. The 
blossoms burst with a loud report, and a large plume of the Inost 
beautiful Cright scarl<£ flowers springs out. Tfi^ rapidly ufifold 
their leaves, and wlien* after a short t^e, these 4fell off, a clustJft* 
of fruit comes in the p^ace of the flower, and in three •weeks tlfe 
fruit ripens, the tree decays, and lies rotten on the ground. 

720. Fan Palm is a species allied t(/the^ tali pat? and a nativ$JW[‘'‘ 

721.] South America. The pith yields an abundajice dT Sago.* 

722. Betel Palin.*-The betel palm i^ a native of the East fudi^iT, 

723.] and the nuts are u«ed for^dyeing cottpn cloth. ^ • 

724. Oil Palm* from Africa., grows 30 feet high. ‘The fruit Ijas 
the smell of a violet, ^ifd is <jf aVich yellow, of the size of an e'gg. 

725.] The Oil from tlie pulp ^Hho fruit is muph usejJ. in England 
in the manufacture of soap and candlei^ Th^ natives cat it as 
butter. • • ^ 

726. Cabbage Palm, a native t>f South America, wiih slender 
6tem, grow>i tc the heigkt of 190 fe^ t. The leaves, boiled, eat like 
727.] cabbage. The wood when buried becomes as hafd as iron. 
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728. Wqx pfilm, also I a natire ofi South Arne^ica, grows 180 
'feet^Vygh, and htjs lesr v^es 20 feet Itng^ Wax is foiyld between the 

loaves, and is matfe into candles. " f 

729. Vtgetable Ivory Palm. — ^This species is alsa in 

America. The nutg contain a q|ear li(^uid which gfaduallj thickens 

j ufitil it becomes hard and white as ivory. ' 4 * ’ 

730. The True S^ago Palm. — Thrs, tree grows in Asia. ^The 
730*] sago, which ir, made into brmCLin Eastern countries is forind 
in the heart of the tree. When young fhe tree is coVered with 
thorns, which pfotect itf ftpm the attacks of wild animals. ‘ 

,731. Palmyra Palm. — Tt is a native of Asia. Fjjuit sweet 
, 732.] w^en quite young. Quantities of Sugar are made from the 
* 733.] sa^, from whiclf Arrack is distilled. Heaves used for writing. 

734 . Burning Pajm yields sugar and a kind of wine. ** 

735. Dourn Palm, a native oF Egypt, is sometinq^s calledithe 
^ngerbread palm, on/ujcount o&the soft rind of the fruit, •whicih 
in colour and tas^e rcgembles gingei^rejid. 

736. Broom Palm.— This kind is found in Brar.il. The fibres of 
the lepifstall^s are made into brooms, mats, and cordage. The 
shell of the nuts is v6ry thick and hard, and^being capable of taking 

^ ?37.] a high polishris»mach used for umbrella handles, bell-pulls, &c. 

738. Locust TreOh^is a native of South America, and lives to a 
739 .] grea^ age, varying from two io four thousand years. The trunk 
is of an enormous size. 'The tree is of rapid growth. ^ 

^40. ^Tallow Tree. — The tallow tree is a native of China, The 
brig*ht red berries contain a tallow/ which when made into candles 
^1.] and lighted burns bw'lliantly without, smoke. 

* 742. Acacia, from America, called the Jocust tree, and believed 
to be the shittah tree spoken of in the Bible, yields a gum. 
•^.3. Ferns.— •The Alpine Shield fern grpws only on mountains; 
,*74^!] Jbhe idarine Spleen wort is found on therwildest parts of the 
sea coast ; the beautiful Maiden-hair ffern grows on rocks. 
'Phe wrifer lately had, in her pos.%ession a most lovely fern, raised 
from the seeds of a Maiden-hair fern ; it resembled a double oak- 
leaf in form, and grew to the height yf thfeji feet. 

746. tichgns. — ^ species of mosS ol- lichen, known as Cudbear, 
746*] yields a pjzrple dye. It grows abundantly on the lime- 
stones of Derbyshire, an^ on the rocks io the north of Scotland ; 
the Archil-, another lichen, yields^ more brilliant dye than the Cud- 
bear ; the lichen called Tripe do Boche isi#ie iood of tjie Canadian 
hunter whCn deprived of other resources ; the Iceland Moss is ot 
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British growth^and is hsed as a med;cin^;«tbe Itef^ideer Jichen is 
also British, ai^ is the onlyjbodof the reindeer daring the longi 
northern ^%itel; the Old Man’s Beard is so^^hamed froln it| 
remarkable, appearance, drooping from the branches ofllhe trees. 

. B^ODUCB OP SHRUBS* IV-NTS, BERRIES^ ' &c. * “ 

Tea, the leaf of a sbrnb, has* a blossom similar to the 
coipmon^dog-rose, and is a of Asia. Th|p finest tea shrubs 

7406] growln Japan, on one particular mountain. Tba was brought 
inte Europe by a Dutch merchant in 161d.* • • 

747.®JJcfffee, 4he berry of a plant, is a native of Aral^a. It is 
extensively cultivated in India, Java, and Brazil. The ^hrub is 
about 15 feet high. The branches bend dovrnwawis. It^bears a 
whitb flower resembling the jasmine ; pnclosed^in the berry (wjjjiich ^ 
is r#d) are t^o hard oval seeds. Mocha coffee is considered the best. 

748* Sugar, brought from the l^est Indies, Brazil, Java, Bengat, 
the Mauritius, and Siam ^ mjfcy be obtained ^from many vegetable 
substances, but^the chief source is the sugar-cane. In ten months 
from the time the canes are planted they are ripe ; they a^te then ’ 
cut down and carricdjbp a mill, where they are crushed under 
heavy rollers. The juice when pressed oi\t Is simmered with 
wood ashes and lime. It is allowed to cool,^nd wl^n the coarse 
remains 'of the syrup, called raoltfSses, are draiiMjd awa^, the raw 
sugar i^ barrelled for exportation to Ei!{ 2 ;laud. I'lie art of sugar 
74l>.] refining was fir^t practised in England in 1659. * • 

750. Chocolate. — Chocolate is pre})arcd from Jhe roasted c5coa- 
nut, reduced to powdej*, and mixed witj^ water in^ a paste. ^ 

751. Nutmeg, from the Molucca Islands, resembles tan applft, 

and is gathered three times a year. When opened, the nutmeg is 

752.] seen under a network of scarlet macs, which exposed to 
sun becomes yellow.* * • ^ 

753. Clove also % native of the INJolucca Ishuids, is largeij*^ 

cultivated in America. The flo\^rs are small, and grow iAclusteis 
at the end of the branches. The cloves in use in this country g,ro * 
the flowers gathered^lfefore they have opened, and while grfcen 
smoked by a wood fire, and'cflled in the sun. ^ ^ 

754. Allspice, or Pimento trees, are gr<|wn lately in Jamaica. 

755. Cinnamon. — Th§ cinnamon tree^flourisnes in Ceylon, and 
thrives besi in a poor soil and damp atmosphere. It ig^about th? 
size of an apple tree. Tim loaf is a light green ; the flower is white. 

756. Ginger. --The ginger plant is a native of the Bast Indies, 
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but is cultivatefcl in thb West Indies, The flowery are red. The 
'roo^ Yfhich is the givger, is dag «.p when the learos fade. That 
fipT preserving is 4^ken up befDre iti is ripe.^ It is ftiQrt scalded till 
quite tender, and is cohered vfith a thin syrup. i ' ^ 

757. Pepper is brought frorq-tke Bast Indies, Jind is a crccoing 
^ plflnt, growing in clusters sinilar to currancs. It is first gj^eil, 
but when ripe turps red and whfn dried, black. The w^iite 
pepper is dried after being soaked- in sea water, which capses the 
758.] skin to shrivel, and leaves the berr^ white. Cayenne Peppek 
is the fruit of the capsielitt^ ground to powder. 

.. 

FLOWERS. 

^ 759. PlantS.-^Indii'atioiis of time and wfeather are aTorded by 

** 761^1 many of our powering plants. The purple sandwort closes 
762.] before a coming shovrer. The corollas of the s,r)eedwcll*iare 
seoiarely shut at the approach oLraiii, and as surely open when the 
7^3.] rain ceases. The tiny flowers oflthc pimpernel, or poor man’s 
weather-glass, close many hours before rain, also always at twelve, 
" '?64.] oxpancjiiig at seven l}i«3 next morning. The goat’s-beard has 
obtained the name of “ John go to bod at poon,” on account of its 
7*65.] early closing*, jlke flowers of the red campion open in the 

766. ] moriiiil^, whik' those of the white campion* expand at night. 

767. ] The' white cx-eye closes itS' flowers before a coming storm. 

768. ] The foxglove contfliiis a deadly poison, which, sciegtifically 

760. J treated, becomes a valuable medicine. The monkshood, or 
aconite (the roots of which much rcscmbla the horseradish), coii- 
tlbins the most duadly poisfoi known. ^ 

' 769®. Hyacinth. — There are two specues of hyacinth (frpoH) be- 
sides the woodland blue bell, or wild hyacinth. The Eastern 
^ h^cinth is ver} > abundant ‘in Palestine. The roots of the blue bell 
.769^).] conliain a- great quantity of starch. Itn-is indeed a beautiful 
•^ight in April and May to see the woods covered writh a carpet of 
blue hyi^tiinths. The Russian wild hyacinth is yellow. 

769c. Stocks. — The language of the stock is “ promptness** and 
“ b'eauty/* The Virginian stock is a nati^q of the Mediterranean 
isles, others jBLre natives of Germairf and Biissia, 

769 d. Solomon's Sealj—The root of the flower called Solomon’s 
seal {cure for heanidche) is known by the name of “ whitewort.” The 
I69e.] juice of the leaves preparod with lime yields a beautiful dye. 

770. Tiger-flower. — The tiger-flower {ire prudent) is a native of 
Mexico ; the blossoms are both yellow and scarlet. 
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77tl G€ranium. — Thp following are somj of tke^irarieties of the 
cranium. Eath oneiias a*languagfe of* its own. The scarlet is, 
thfe mo8tcommo!»(f()w^€>r<m^)y th«€ark 
ismelanQhohjj; thehorf^skoe 
the oak -leaved, triple friendship j th6 rose- , 
scehte^, ^nfere^tos ; ®the silvcr-leav^,* 
recalls the pencilled, ingenuity the niiV* 
rciogi^expacjtel meeting j the lemon, unea;- 
IMcftiit hneeiing ; the \^yfmhHdal favour; 
and tli« wild g(ira.nmm^steadfasfne88,9 Several 
species are natives of Great Britain, many are 
from lorcign lands, and beautiful fancy kinds 
inuy^ho raised from seed.^ The wintei^as had 
as many as seven varieties raised from tfie [772. 
seed of onepfapt, a ihncy pinft and white ; one of 
which waij double, the colour a deep rich cr^* 
Kon, with blaclt and wfiite alternate marh;^ 
upon ejR‘h The Icffves *much resembled 

those of the “ cloth of gold geranium. An-* 
other was a beautiful pale y>ink,^with Vhite 
marlftr on the petals; while •a third was pure; 

’ white, with a de^ rose colour in the centre. * 

773. Sweet-William. — The Svjpet- William is of the 
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pink family, and is called by the French •the nosf'gay of pinks.” 

774. Dahlias- — The ^dahlia {Instahilify) received its name ft*qp[i 
Dald, a* Sw-edish botanist, and is a native of Mexico. TheVc»are 
said to be upwards of a thousand varieties. # 

777. Cactus. — There ?irc eight hundred species of tlie of 

“ prickly pear ” tribe. THe cactus (yoannfh) is a native of America. 

778. ] It flourishes in Mexico and Chilj. ,The “ pight-floVering 
cereus ” is considered tlie most 8j»lendid of th<5 cacp«3cs. '.khe . 
blossoms expand at o’clock in the evening, and fade by fom^ ' 
the next morning. The perfume is very i-ieh. The outov petal's 
are dark brown, the inner bright yellow, softened off ^ the purest 
white. The “ nopal ” -caiftus conIJIiins a bright red juice, which is 

779. ] the food of an in sSctrallldhiJi^ cochineal. i<xe, usedin Aaking 

780. ] sealing-wax, is the produce of this little in*seGt. TLlie Indian 

fig, a native of America, and a variety of this grows to the 

heiglib of three feet. The blossom^is a beautiful bright r^d. Tlie"^ 

^ stiiilk is full of juice, and l^s b^eij called the “ spring of the desert.” 
Though it thrives without rain, the tfapply of juice is abundant. 

I • 
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781. The RO|e»— There are many varieties of the t*ose, the queen 
of flowerfinSOiiiC of which, wfth whah is termed tie language of 

782. «] /lowers, are as follow: — The CabkageEose (amhhssgdnr of lovti). 

783. ] TiiJiv MaidiJIt Blush {if you love me you jHll jtud^ it out). 

784. 786. y The Damask (brUliani /lom/plexion). The ‘Maas {con- 
Ifession^ of love); ^his,*iii a vory^wd^irm climate, loses the limss. 

78f.] The Yellow {jealousy). The Provence (p\de). * 

788] The China Monthl^ Eose (beauty always new); ancfthe 

789] White {1^ arrs^woHhy of ycfd)^* T*ib Musk Rose (mpricious 
790, 791J beauty) is found wild in soive parts of Africa. The 
French Rose ((l/iarw-wy^ds found wild in France and Austria. 

792] The York and Lancaster (war) is a variety*- of tl[i5v French 

793] ra 3 ; the leaves are variegated, red and white. The Damask 
Rose gfows wild in Syria. The l*ose is found in great abundance 
7940 in the Holy t^and. The Bengal, or Giiazjpore Rose, Vrom 
.which the otto of roses is made,' is grown in a distrfct know'A as 
th§ rose bed, — as far as the eyef^an roach the plain is covered with 
Bright flowers, and the effect, we 4**© /iold, is pcf feebly dazzling. 

,795, 796.] The ^Guelder Rose (aye) is pure white. The Wild 

797. ] ♦Dog-i^osb (pleasure ahd pain) is found in our hedges. The 

798, ] Christmas Rose (tranquillize my ansF-ety). The Unique (call 

* V99.] me not beautiful). The Montiplora (grace). 

800. Tulip, — ThI? tulip (hopeless love) is a native of the Levant, 

and was brought' to England about the year 1577. Tliere are 
several hundred species of tulips. It grows wild in thq^ Levant, 
Syria,. Constantinople, and Palestine. ^ ^ 

801. Fuchsipr-The scarlet fuschia (tastt) derives its name from 
\he famous GeTTfnan botawrst, Leonard FugHs, apd was the earliest 
introduced into England, about the year^l788. 

8024 Carnation. — The carnation (alas for my poor heart!) of 
which there ai^.morelhatf 400 varieties, is a native of Italy. 

• fea?. Pinks. -*-The pink (boldness), also from Italy, has many 
^"^jftieties, one of Vthich is found on the mountains of Germany and 

B04.] Switzerland. The language of the doubje Indian pink is 
805.] ** alwmjs lovely that of ^he singlp, ** aversion the [805*, 
806,8^7.] variegated, *Wefusal wnite, talent;** the red. 

808. ] **pur^ love ;l* the mountain*'pm^, ** aspiring.** The crimson 

809. ] clove (digr\^ty) is also a species of pink. 

^ 810. Arum (zeal) blossoms in April acid May. The white, or 

horn arifin, is found wild at th^Cape of Good Hope. 

811. Verbena (family uniop) is*tb tqitif^ of South America. 

«r 
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81 S. Woll-fLOTreT {fidelity in adversity)^is a^zf^tive of France 
and Spain. Ifie botanic natne sigriities ** hand-flower'^ * ^ 

813- Viotets f The sweet blupViolet {faiiiifulnc^s) has a deKtions 
scent. ^ There arl^he dog’s-tooth {watchfulness), tfTe whici>(»yiocZefii^, 
and-pufrple {rura} happiness). • Very abundant in Canada. * ^ 

^ 8H. lie irt's^ease (tj/iouffhls) isjaniative bf Siberia; blue* whij;^* 
an^<yellow are found in Lapland. * ' • ^ 

815. Snowdrop. — The puiie’^white {hope) i^ the harbinger of 
spring. * Ii\ Germany it is •al!el*“ snowbell/’ fforntthe idea that it 
is ringi|ig its bell to call«the other sprinjj ^flowers into b)i)ssom. 

516. P^yanttios. — Another early sprtng flower*( of Hches). 

817vMQUn(falus. — The language of the garden ranifnculus is 
818.] you are 'rich in attractions," while that of the wiW ranun- 
culus is “ ingratitude.' There are nearly a thousand varteties. j 

8f9. Narcissus. — The narcissus {etjotism) grows wild in Kent 
an(f Norfolki It is also found in Holland in great abundance. • 

8201 Crocus. — One of the firsJ spring ffowers (youthful bad- 
ness), is a native of S^*itzA*land and Italy. It was introduced 
into England in the time of queen Elizabeth. • • 

821. Petunia. — The petunia (your presence? soothes nie) was 
brought to England fi%i!i Buenos Ayres in 1831}. 

822. Nasturtium. — From Peraj(pa^Wo^>m), is so, named fronr 
“ tropcevm " a trophy, on accouiij of its helnidf-like sha^^. 

823. Mignonette (your fiualities siirj^ass your charms) is a 

native sff Egypt. Itsi French name ** mu/nonne" signi&ea Mttlc 
8i!4.] sdarling. It was brought to England in 1752. » , 

825. Musk (weakness) is a native of America^l^id was broug]^t • 

to England in ^ . • 

826. Larkspur (fickleness and haughtiness) is a native of Switzer- 
land. The common blue larkspur {je^ity^ grows wild in mqpt . 

827.] parts of Europe, t>ut ^specially in the fields near^fJambri^ge. 

828. Marigolds are all natives of America. The Africg^rij^ 

marigold (despair) was brought to England ab6ut 1573. l^arigolds • 
are found in abundance in Indid. China, and Japan. ^ ^ 

829. Lupine {voraciqgiksnesa) iaione of the oldest annuals of dur 
English garden. Th9 blue j^^native of the south of Eurc^e ; the 
yellow of Sicily, where it grows -wild; and*the w4iitc is much 
cultivated in the Levant, where it is call^ fig-koan. 

830. Loadon-pride.-^-London^ride, • or “ None so pretty 

yrwolUy), in Irelnnd is called " St. Patrick’s cabbage, &nd Queen 
Anne’s neefllovork.” * 
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831. Lychnis^f^The scarlet lychnis {wit ^nd sunbeaming eyes) 
is a nativeeof Asia. It "was brought* to England Irom Russia in 
1696. u The Whhtb By^fnis is much cultivated in Holland, the 
Red Ohiiiese Lychnis in China and Japan, a^il tne splendid 
lychnis ih Siberia. <V Ragged Rofin” (wit) and “Bachelor’s 
«. iButtons ” (celibacy) aro also sdrae species. V. 

‘y JB32. Sweet-peas. — The piUk and white sweat pea {d&partuv^ is 
a native of Sicily. • It grows wild' in Ceylon. The Everlasting 
Pea is from Pfovelice {an appovitf^'whetirig and lasting pleasure). 
The Tangier Pea is a native of Barbary.*' 

833. Daffodil \regard) )ini\n south of France, and the Pyrenees. 

834. Porget-me-not. — This sweet little blue vuvoufit^ {fr^^e 
love), wkh its long narrow-shaped dark green loaves, is extensively 
836.] cifttivated’in France. The name is 8ai<l to be derived from the 
fact that a lady oui^he eve (ft marriage, walking with her intended 
husband on the banks of the Danube, expressed a wish to possess 
some of the* little blue‘'flowers observed near the stream.*" The 
gentleman, in attempting to reach sA:nioj*fell into t^he water; as he 
.sank for the last' time he threw a root of the flowers at the feet ol 
his affliiiicod-bride, exclaiming as he did so, Forget me not.” 

836. Evening primrose (hi^onstancy) ^ften called *" The Even- 
- Ing star,” is a native of America, and is common throughouii 
England., ^ 

.837. Honeysuckle. — TJie Italian honeysuckle (love sweet and 
secret) is from Italy. There are many varieties, as the cornsl {colour 
of^my fate), the French {rustic beauty), the red {generous and devoted 
^^ection). " 

838. Foxglove (insincerity) is a native wf IU>ly. The Madeira 
has large orange-coloured blossoms, ia,4)he shape of a bell, and 
<^rows»to the height of nine or ten feet. 

839. H(}llyh6ok {ambition) is from (,^hirA<. It yields a fine blue 
‘ colour, and in 1621 nearly three hundred acr^ of laud were planted 
"^ilh it, with the '*iew of using the fibres for thread. 

840. iris.- There are many va'Heties of iris (f nessage), some of 
^vilich are natives of Persia, fjhina, tije Levant, Africa, and 
America. The roots are eaten as ffK^;!,! by ti^e Hottentots. 

841. Jonc^uil. — *-he jonquil (J 'desire a return of affectum) is a 
variety of narciss^is. * 

V 842. Columbine. — The*'blue cDlumbine‘(anajmtts and trembling, 
hut resolved to win) is called by county people ‘ blue starry. 
The Alpine and Canadian varieties arft red. *■ 
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84S, CSonvolvalua.—irhe convolvalns very |>eantiful 

but frail fioweif never lasting more than *k few hours, is a native > 
of America^ is very luxuriant in its native woods, wher^ ft is 
calledJ‘busyboa^,” on account of its entwining^itself around the 
trees. -It jjrows^vety tall in tJamaica. Thte Italian Qonv9rvulus • 
opens only at ^ight. * % • * • ^ • 

” * M4. Monkshood (a deadly ^oe was formerly called* 

purple helmet-flower. The ItaVes are very fatdl to many animals, 
and the juice of the leaves ioo6aSibnB death in *a very short time, 

845, !pbe Wolfsbane (^4 variety of mo^shood^ growa on the 
Swfss mountains, and in parts of Europe and North America. 

846. ^l8es The American aloe (grief) blossoms only once in 

the long period of a hundred years, when, with a loud ftport, it 
suddenly tlirows up a stem frofti twenty to twenty-four ^eet in 
licigfit. The leaves are huge, ^prd-Bhaped, ai!d fleshy, weighfng 
twelve pounds each. Paper, rope, and twine are made from tji^ 
fibre (if the aloe, and soap from tht oily juice! ^ 

847, Ghina-as^ter. — The«ChAia-aster (afterilwu^hi) is a native 

of Chinji, where it is much larger than in England. • 

848. Lilies (purify of heart) are of many varieties.^ There are 
three water-lilies, the wWte(the queen of water Jilies), the yellow,^ 
and a new spe- 
cies from, Brit- 
ish Guinea is 
known "s The 
Royal *Wa|«r- 
lily. It is large 
and fiat, the 
rim of each 
leaf green, with 

brightcrimson ■* aim w4Ti?ii in.r. • ^ ^ 

849. ] in the centre ; add it has a most delicious smelfT TuEVic'ioiii^ 
water-lily was first roared in England ih 1849, hi Ohatswcgjth, the^ 

850. ] seat of the duke of Devonshire. The Gigantic Lily, a native 
of Australia, grows to^«the height of fifteen feet; the flowdr 

851. ] is a rich deep crim^pn^li^ is also that of the TuAHAiaH, an- 
other Australian specimen. The loaves of this* ])lant*are a m(»st 

852. ] lovely green, and the blossoms quiA a viyid colour. The 
853] Lily or the Valeey (return of happiness); the Ruylkb- 
854, 864*.] Lily (majesty) ; the TIgek Liuy (gaiety) ; tiAi Tvkl’s 

/ Ho5.] Cap (f^r once ma^^ride defriesid me); the Common Whjte 

H I 
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856.] Lilt {;putr^Aj^ or^sweeiness) ; and the GuebnsEy {uf:con8cious 
sweetuGasy, are^he princ?pal.** Comee^to U8*from tke Levant. 

863- Anemoi^* — ^Tke- anemone, or wind-flower (expectation^ 
Gomes frrai tl^e Jbevant and Syria, where the fieljA arb brig^ with 
its whitd, red, and bh:e flowers. It is much prized in Ter3ia. 

— ^8641 Rose CaippiOL* — The-ird*?e tampion {only deserve m^lova) 

' • ^*8 a vafiety of lychnis. TtfE Bladder Campion is very com)non 
in several of the Mediterranean islands. 

865. CampRnulfi (rtsptVmf;). —^'llle >tribe contains nearly fifty 
varieties, some are natives of Europc^^and others of Asia. The 
» 866.] CANTEBBnRY Bell (ucknowledgment) is a native of Germany. 

867. Syringa {memory), or mock orange, is is native, of the 
Himali^a mountains. 

868. '^Candytuft {indifference) from Spain!" Some from the shores 
of' the Mediterran/ian, and ^others on the rocks of Gibraltar. 

869- Auricula- — The auricula {avarice), a native ofi Switzerland, 
is' known as the FreiSch or mdantain cowslip, and blooms in the ‘ 
'Alpine regions of Italy, Switzerlano:^ and Germany. 

870* Balsam — The balsam {touch me not, impatient resolves), a 
natiVb of th^ East Indies, grows wild in India, China, and Japan. 

871- Chrysanthemum {I love truth) hibi*: many varieties, and is 
«^much cultivated by the Chinese and Japanese. 

872- Lobelia {ihalevolcnce), a pretty little blue flower, comes 

from Virginia, hfexico.^tho Capo of Good Hope, and many of the 
West Indian islands. A species, white and beautiful, fw^m Ohili, 
yields? a deadly poison, and even its presence is indicativto of an 
^unhealthy atmusphere. Tobacco is made by the Indians ironi 
another species of the loK^elia. « 

875. Saxifrage {elevation), — Hearly pil the sixty species are 
native’s of Siberia, Switzerland, or Italy, and are found wild on 
the Alpine mountains. 

J 8P6- Venus^^ Looking-glass derives its iiaine from its resembling 
a mirror, the astronomix^al sign of Venus. The language is 
flattery** Venus’s 1/rap, “ deceiP,** and Venus’s car, “fly with me,** 

\ 877- Lilac, a native of Persia, ^oommonin Hungary and Barbary, 
was bf ought to England in time oiHen-^WIII. ^ere are three 
sorts of liioo, — ^tfhe white {youthful irmocence), the purple {first 
emotions of Zove)y-and the field {humility), 

* 878- May* — W e feel that spring has indeed come when we see 

the hedges full of the sweet-scented white May {deceitful charms). 
It is found as a shrub in America. ThS^pink May is derived from 
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the Vil4 varieties of ^awthom {hope). T|;ie baW yields a yellow i 
dye ; if mixecPwith cf^pperalis, deep fflaclf. The hSwthem was the; 
badge of the royal house orTi:^4or. • * ^ * • • 

881-* Rlrado^ndroDr {danger), one of the mollt beau^aful shru\>s 
of .tl» garden^ a native of* Asia. Therift are threp Tcinds, th^ 
cri/ispn, white, anc3#lilac. iTepaul 'rhodkidondron, in 

*aifli America, grows twenty feet li^h, wah large bunches -(Jf^ 
flowers, so full of honey that^when the tree is sliakon it falls to 
the ground in showers. I * • * * 

883^ Calceolarias {I 'sffer you pecuniai^ assistance) are natives 
o^ South America. They grow in thef richest profusion in Chili 
and ^^e mountains of Peru. * 

884* Michaelmas J)aisy, a pretty flgwer of^ autuilh {after- ^ 
tho'ught), is a native of Virginia. ^ • 

iJbS- Sunflower. — The sunflower {iSbdoratio^^ is from Peru* and 
liAexico. 1% grows to a great height in Canada. It is cultivated tu 
the United States for the sake or the oil cohtained in the seeds. ^ 

887. Hydrangea {a hoastef) is a native of«Chiha. 

888. Salvia {energy), a native of Peru, is a speties of sage. • 

889. Prince’s Feather (hopeless, not heartless).'-iliho jprince’s 

feather is a native of East Indies. . 

890. Jasmine. — There are many varieties oyasmii^p {amiability 

The Ai^ibian blooms only at nigh£ ^ ^ • 

891. Clematis. — The evergreen clematis {poverty) is a native of 
Spain, ^e common {piental beauty) of Japan. It was introdimed 
into England by Ker, the botanical collector, from China. • • 

892. Peory. — The Common peony {hashfulness) grows wj^ 
in China and Siberia. The tree pedhy has been cultivated in 
China 1,400 years, A wy beautiful variety grows on Mount Ida. 

893. Passion-flower. — The passion-flower (restoration) is a wUd- 

flower from the AmerieShn T^ods, where it climbs to th^top bqi^hs 
of the highest trees.'* ^ ^ 

894. Myrtle. — T£e myrtle (love) coiAes to life from Italy and the ' 
south of Franca. It is obtaiifed from tl* Dutch .myrtle, from , 
which candles aro madjip and it yields a dark blue dye. ^ * 

897. Azalea {te7nptPance)^f^z8AeB,s are natives of S. AiaericA. 

898. The language of the Daist is innocence,* the Gowslip [890. 
900.] tvinning grace, and the Buttercu^ childjphness. The root, 
stem, IcavcL*, and floweft of the buttercifp are all poisonous. * 

901. Grasses.— The family of grasses consists of froii three to 
*four thoussftid species, 180<)f wliicbiare natives of Gre%Ji Britain. 
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904it The Eagle aifdt Hnwk. — Kest^ of birds vary very much 
iif their censtrucVon. "While gome are wonde^ll^ neat^ and 

C9mpacl, et^rs 
are nothing imre 
‘than a few stilj^s 
rudely put to- 
gether, Thus it«s 
with the , Eagle. 
The nes^, a huge 
mahs of sticks, is 
mostly to be found 
upon the rcjpky 
ledge, half way 
down a precipifte. 
Sometimes it’may 
be, found in a 
shattered forest 
trunk, in a very 
desolate spot. The 
Eagle has two, 
wometimefr' three, 
eggs, of a dull 
white, «aarbled 
with a rusty, hue. 
905.] The Golden 
lE AGLE, the White- 
tailed and the 
906.] Spotted, are all met with in Britain. The Goshawk, found 
onlj .in ScQtland and Orkney, has itai, neiA in a high tree, with 
^.*907.] three or fdur eggs of a pale blue colour.*' The Sparkowhawk 
never budds a nest" for itself, but lays four or five pale blue and 
spotted eggs jn a descfted crow’s ilest. w 

908. Owls. — ^There are many kinds of British Owls, Eggs white. 
009. The Starling builds in various «s^tuatiS^s, and has blue eggs. 

910. The Chough nests in cavities of cliffs, or in old ruins. 

911. The Ravei>baild4 its nest in trees, and sometimes in ruins. 
* 912. Rooks always builddn company ; thb same nest is used year 
after year.' They lay four or five greenish eggs, with brown spots. 

913. The Chattering Jackdaw* buiildr in church lowers and 
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chimneys, like t]^e M^pie an^ 8nd a fei^ otHjdlPs, makes * 
its nest of sticks. Some birds tine withjoi^iid or^air. * 

914.*T1]!\ Woodpecker makes no nest; bree^ft in hqlps in treas. 

9Ei The Ni^ht-jar lays l^er two eggs jn some natural hole in 
thf/earth. ^ 

* The Bastard Is now very rare in England. '• 

%17. The Ringdove builds in thick t3ushes,#or hedges. 

,918. ,The Wood-pigeon jn»?lio hollows of old trees. 

919. Th*e Turtle-dovq, builds in fir trees ; the nests ^re slight, 
iif which she lays tw(^ white eggs. ,•* • 

929. Ifhe Thrush builds her nest in ivy, holly, ot arbutus, and 
lays lOur or five pale blue eggs. ^ ^ 

921. The Blackbiil makes its nest in* the hedge or bash, and J 
layt five eggs. • • • • 

^22. Th«^ Fieldfare comes td ns about the same time as t^e 
Swallow leaves England, and ]e.)ves again tin April or May. fThe 
nests are usually found ij;i tj^e spruce fir. ^ , ♦ 

923. The SMft comes to us from Africa in ^ril, and leaves iri 
September. Swifts return, year after year, to their oj^d nest^f mud 
and feathers, and if c^^rbyed, build again in the very same spot. 

924. The Nightingale, the sweetest of alPour songsters, 

usuall)r heard asb^ut the 15th of April, and lEfabundhnt in various 
parts of Englahd. Is very tilflid, and skilfully conceals its nest, 
D25,] lading its four or five eggs in a tlfick bush. The Blackcap, 
yfhosfi song is secoftd only to the nightingale’s, is knowp by«the 
name of Mock-nighting;ile. • . ^ * i 

926. The Golden Qriole is incbef»^in length, and occasionally 
visits Britain. Its primage is brilliant yellow; it is a sWSec 
songster ; the nest is hung to the fork of a bough. The French 
say it is an ill omen t% find an Oriole’s nest. • 

927. The Redstart sonlhtimes builds its nest,Jp-yiiTg fiv^^l* six. 

eggs, in very str^ige places, as a pot, or in a boXj^rfhUj" 

migrates from the south to Germany, Rusi^ia, Norway, &^jreden.# 

928. The Gold-Crested Wreji is the smallest of*our songsters,* 
and may be isaid to Jffing its nest, with its seven to ten eggs, from 
the bough of a tree, — £ne yew, or larch. In I^elanc^ a custom of 
great antiquity prevails of hunting the Vren on Christmas-day. 

931. The Pied-Wagtail is found ay the 5’oar round in the 
southern parts of England, butanigrates from the northern coun- 

* ties and Sqpiland at tbesapproach of winter. This bird will remain 
ten or fifteen minutes at i time u^der water. The nbst, with its 
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five eggs, ‘19 to Ve foan6l near^be waU^r, in t/ie trulk of a tree, a 
936.] Jjole, or on l^ie PastoA Ouzel is the locdst bird of the 

Eff3t ; thej^are abl^ndant in Indi^*, when the brea^cor/^is ri^je. 

937. 'Tbli Garden Warbler has a yerj sweet sor^g. It is called 

JpUve Fknnct and garden Fan<iet, add lays^ in its nest of grV|3B, 
^ 4 n 9 fd 8 , hail , &c., four or five g^enish white eggs. ^ 

938. The Reed Warbler.-^An elega^^t little waterside sumnlBr 
Constructs ite deep neat oV* i'e^ds and grass, lineal with 

wool and hair^ between reed stems 
*' •above the water. , The pleasant banks 
of the Thames are enlj^ened^^o^j^this 
little warbler. 

939. The GreaVer Titmouse.— The 
note of this bird has, owing to its harsh- 
ness, been compared to the ^harpeniag 
940.] (f* a saw. The nest of the Blue 

I'lTMOUSE, PlLLV BiTEE, with BOIUe- 

tirnes eighteen eggs, is very large. The 
945.] Maksh Titmouse makes its nest in 
old willows, or tiAt'^ks of old trees. The 
942.] Bearded Tit is a beautiful bird, 
and ft found in KorliplJ^> Surrey, and 
Middles^. 

^ 943. The Robin Redbreast^associ- 
ates more familiarly than almost any 
other bird with nian. Its song is said 
\to be indicative (>f tl^ weather : thus, 
if it sing cheer fplly, it is the unening 
sign of fine weather; the neat is fre- 
quently on a ba'hk, or by the roots of trees The robin is a very 
.pughacious bird^w » 

T 644. The Wheatear is very general throu^nout Britain, and 
ahundaifb on the northern shores oC the Mediterranean; the nest 
* is Wge, and will often be found at^,the entrance of a rabbit warren. 
The bir^ is known by the names Hor^^atch, Fallow-fincii, 
Fallow-smithy Ohat^^, Smither, Chickel?, &c. 

945. The Skylark ma/kes its nest upon the ground. In its 
joyous song, by successive, springs, it mou^its higher and higher 
above its nist till it is lost to siglr;., although its warbles continue 
946.] until it attains a high altitude. Th^iark is very abundant 
in Ireland, particularij near B^\fast. ^ 
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947. l^innetl live to a great age» and a^;e vei^'docile^ learning \ 
• to whistle a tiinc as perfecfly ays the bullfii^h. ^lio Aest of the, 

948. ] CoMif|pN Linnet is mada of moss, '^ass-gCalks, and *^ool. 

949. ]*The*eggs\are bluish white, speckled '^ith brftwn. Tfie 

950. *y JIealey LtNiiET visits i^hgland only ifi the winter.^ ^ ^ 

• Opl.'The Canary vfas not inIroHuced into England until 

13(ii and 14th centuries; it is believed to have come originaHj^^ 
from the Canary Islands, ^^ye tliey are a dusky grey colour ; 
th*e attelnp^} to rear them T^ld in Europe has ncver*succeoded. 

952, ^he Pheasant supposed to l^e con^ originally from 
the b 9 .n^ of ^he Plnfsis, a river of ancient Colchis, falling into 
the Bfeck Sea. The Pheasants from China are the Rmged, th«^ 

g olden, and the Sil^r ; frora^ Sumatra^ tjie Argus, ifbarly the ^ 
zoiof a turkey, and the Imp^% from the Himalayan moRntains. • 
Pheasants’ eggs are cream-coloiired, ^spotted l^ith brown. When 
introduced into Europe is unknown. The pheasant’s notj is i 
always heard on the approach of a thunder-storm. ^ 

953. The Pcjrtridge will Ay her ten to ffwenly cream-coloured 
eggs in the nest of the Pheasant, wh^h is founds on the ground ift 
a held of grass or corn. The Eed-legged PAimuD^E is a* native 
of Enmce, Italy, GuefhSey, and Jersey. « 

954. The Qu$.il, the smallest IJ^itish bird^^of ihe^poultry kin?l, 
runs ra'pidly. Qtiails visit Egi^t in immense flights abeut harvest 
time, when the Arabs take them by they sands in a net, 

955, ?he Kinglisll^r has a lovely plumage; the nest seem^to be 
madc^of f>sh bones ; t|^e eggs sire very round, and purely i^like. 

956- The Heron builds its nest of sticks and^wol, on rocks^ipr * 
in large trees. Ihere* are several kinds, as the PuKrLE,J;lie 
White, the Great EgrIt, the Little Egret, the BL'j?T-BArKED,and 
the Squacco Heron. » , ^ • • • 

957. Grouse. — There ar# four kinds of GrousO. B^ack CJji^TJSE 
are found on the Moors in England and ScotlancITbut not 
958.] land; Bed Grouse are jbnnd In Great Britain, b^t in no* 
959,] other part* of the world ; Wjhte Grouse are seen only in the § 
wildest and Jiighest the Scotch mountains ; and the Cai*er- ^ 
960.] UAiBitiE or Cue? eft* wHiVoop is now found only in*one dis- 
trict of Scotland, though formerly abundant In the*mountainous 
forests of Scotland and Ireland. # 

961. Ducks. — There*are abouj^ twenty-eight species <jf Ducks.^ 

• 962. Turkeys, — The.3Jurke}^is a native of Mexico. 

963. The Domestic F<A7l is oWndian origin. • 
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of Africa. 




964. T)ie CoB&iiion Quinea Fowl comes fi^m Afp^. * 

, 965. The Fipts, or Titlarfis, aye v 6 ry siiSiilar to /.he Lark, both • 
in apTfTearance anl^ habffcSi. Pipits are found only in crld regions, 
especially ?ii Siberb. and Kamtachatka. / , . 

• ^ M6. Th© Tree 'Pipit 

~ makes its nest of grjiss. 

{ moss, and hair. The e^gs 

hardly be known from 
‘ ^ ^ woodplark. Tne 

'■ liu Pock pipit is abundant ii\al 1 

^ ?67°The Leatlniit, or 
' ^ Richa^Ts pipit, is a native 

of Africa. Tlie yellow bunting, or y«Mow 
v\ ' ' 7 hammer, is* well known. The nest is c(gn- 
pactly made of moss, roots, and hair, and 
'/ is usually found on a bank, or under a bush 
' uWl grouncL The eggs* are pale blue, 

marked with dark reddish brown. 

'* ‘ Song <jf Com and Seed Bunt- 

" ings is very similar, they both make their 
- ^ jj 0 g(i Qf moss, lined with hair and fine grass. 

MKHET, W«EW® QotiJiiNCHj Tlic CiRT BuKTiNG is peculfai to the sea coast. 

8 WOW BUNTING, jiRnoN. cggs dve whito, spottcd with b^wn, and 

slightly tinged with blue. ^ 

969, !rhe Tree Sparrow is more 'abundaGt in Lincolnshire than 
arfy other part bf Englanc}, This species builds in old trees or 
walls, and* its nest is made of dry grass, Imd with feathers. The 
eggs are dull white, speckled with light ^cy brown. 

'970, 971, 972a The Parroi, Nuthatch, and Hoopoe belong to the 
extSfSjrJive faiiyiilj^ of climbers. The laff^er is p. rare visitor to our 
•jsK 3 »/it builds in h^les of Jrees. The appearance of a Nuthatch 
i^ said td be a sign of §. wet summer. 

ft73. Humming-birds. —The principal are the Buby-throated, 
the Ruby-topaz, the Emerald-throated, tl&^ong-tailed, the Saw- 
bill, and the Vervain. 

974. The Lisken visitt ns only in winter ; it abounds in Ger- 
many, Norway, an^ Sweden, building in the tops of the pines. 

975. Th^ Greenfinch may E»i?metimes be mistaken for the 

976.] Canary, from the yellow coleur.of plumage. , The Chav- 
riNCH is milch prized in Germany, on account of its song. 
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990 . TheT^eacock, one of the most befutiftflVf the^ feathered | 
race, is a nat^e of Iifdia, wher^ it is ve^ abundaht. • ^ 

990 . Tl^ Goose is of Britisji origin, - • * 

934 .* Symns .-^There are tbree*species, nati'v^s of Enrope. The 
996 /]*Witistliwg;^Swan is a periodical visitor to the prltney Isles^ 
but is seldom seen ii? England.^ * * • * • « 

^ 97 . The Lapland Bunting is foiiijd only in the arctic regions. 
998 . The Snow Buntil^ native of No/th America. 

• 999 . » The Goldfinch is % very conceited little bird, and always 
ag^ms^to find groat pleasure at the sight^f itself in a g^ss- It is 
a sw^et jind merry songster, very abihidant tbfo'^hout Europe. 

1 , 000 . Ihe^Bullfinch is calh'd Pope, Alp, Nope, alid Moi^^ 
Schools are formed ^ Hesse and Eulda fqr the purpose 9 f teaching • 
the^e little birds. * * * • j 

1,001 The Tailor-bird, a Active <Jf India, %cws, with the*long 
fifcre of some plant, two leaves together, which, forming a deep ^ 
nest! she lines with wool for hei* eggs. * * 

1 , 012 . The Social Wdavir.— The nests* of these birds are ?b 
enormous, that travellers have mis^ken them* for the home of a 
human being. • * 

1,00* Bird’s Neste -(B y m. §. C.) 


The Skylark’s nest among the glass 
And Vuving confis ionnd, ^ 

The Uohin’s on a khady bank, 

With jgak leaves etre\ied around. 

The WrcTk builds in an ivied thorn, 
(h old and mined waif; 

Tbf inobsj' TH ko <*oM'i^*d in, 

You Scarce tan see at all. 

% 

The Mai tins build their nests of 
clay, % 

In rows beneath the eaves ^ 

The silvery Ik bens, jpjss, and bail. 
The Cliuthiich iiit(.iwea\es. 

• 

The Curkoo mak^s no nest at all, 
hut through the w<x>dplie strays, * 

TJittil she find's one 8nu§ apd wspn, 
And there one egg she lays.** * 

The iSpnnrow has a nest of hny. 
With ft uthers warmly lined ; 

The Ringdove's careless nest 
Bliiks, ^ 

On loity ftees we find. ^ ' 


, Rooks bTiIl (^together in a wood, 

And ott*»n disugiee, • 

The Owl wjil^uild inside a barn, 
Oi^n a hollow tree. 

« 

-The Blackbird’s nest of gra«B ^ mud, 

1 n bush or bank is found ; 

Tiu Jjap wing starkly spotted e^s 
Aie laid upon the gro^md. ^ 

The l^lagpic’s nest is made with 
•thojiis, j» • 

In ii'alfe<ss tr^e or hedge ; yL 
The M lid l)u( k ^iTd ttie^ Wa(*r3ien, ^ 
Build by the water’s edge. * * • 

Birds build their nc«ts from year Voj 
} ear, * .• 

Accoiding to their kind| 

Some very neat and beautiful, 

Soiup simpler ones* we find. 

The ]}Abit8 of each little bird, 

And all its patient sk^l, ^ 

Aie suiely taught by God himself, 

I And or'dexed by Hi^will. 
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3UTTEEFLIES. 

1,001 THere are several intere^^tinfe British species of butter- 
flies :‘'foine of the\forei|h kinds are very splendid; and so short- 
^ lived are ' they, , that 

there » are freqVK^itly 
iien generations in a 
year. The Swali^T^- 
1,005.] TAIL butterfly, 
the largest, known In 
England, al)ou,rids ^in 
Yarmouth ^ore than 
elsewhere, and is far 
Jpss timid than most 
butterflies. Thecjfper- 
pillar is pale green, 
with black^ring. Tiie 
BaiaisTONE butterfly 
is common only in the south of Ijngland. It .is remarkable 
that it never setMes with its wings open. The female is far 
paler tban tho male. The caterpillar is- dark green, dotted with 
1^07.] black. Tho Clouded Yellow butfe/fiy is pretty generally 
dtetributed, though pore common in the south of England tlian 
elsewhere. The caterpillar is darl^^green, with v^hite, yellow, and 
1,008.] red stripes. The I,*|^kge W ittte is one of the most common. 
1,009!] The caterpillar is yellow, with black dots. The Gp'iST. -veined 
Cabe IGE is very general wherever cqhbayes grown. The'cater- 
1,010.] pillar green, with yellow and red spots. The Ouange- 
TiPf ED is jVery abundant ^throughout England. The female is 
white, and invariably selects white flowers to rest upon during 
night. *The caterpillar^, is j^reen, with small black dots and a 
l»01J;J whitfi stripe on each side. Tk^ Mauble White is some- 
vttimqs balled theTir.lf-mourner ; and feeds on gfai'js. The caterpillar 
is. greeip with three yellow lines down the back. The Spec&led 
' 1,013.] Wood very common. The caterpillar is dull green, with 

1.014. ] a white stripe on each side. The -Wall butterfly always 
takes a sngzag flight. The caterpill^f if groeh, with three very deli- 

1.015. ] cate White lines down the back. The Meadow' Brown is very 
general. The caterpillar is pale green, with two white stripes. The 
1/016.] Ringlet is very abundant woods, and feeds on grass. The 
caterpillar is grey, with one darj^ and^j,two pale stripes. The 
1017.] Larse Heath, or gate-^eper butterfly, is abundant in all 
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parts of tlie bingdoigi. Thj caterpillar js ^een Ty th tw® red lines. 
1,018.] The SftiALL Heath is a pretty little butterfly. TlJe caterpillar 
is bright ^cen, with tihree grehn stripes borders^ with whitV J'he 
PuiiPL:^^]MrPE]ioit is one of the most beautiful c^our native 
butterflies. It only settles U iq very tqp of high trees, iherefo^e 
cjfei be but rai'ely seen. The cllterpillar is pate green, ^with tjpire^ 
l,u20.j yellow stripes. The Painted Ijady is^^ery generally dilbn- 
buted it is particularly fo iftHJie bine com flpwei’. The caterpillar 
1,021.J is*brown, with a yellovfc stripe round the r>ody. The Bed 
./Pdmiral is very plgntiful; it feeds ^tirely on the Ittichaelmas 
dais^^. •^he «fiterpillar feeds on the nettle, and is paleypUow, with 
1,0‘A.] brown spots. The Peacock butterfly is rare in ^otland ffid 
the north of EnglanA, but is abundant effeewhere. The oatcrpillail 
is^lack, dotted with white,* and is^ easily imitated. The b<AKG]f 
ii()2;l.] l’(jRTOisE-SHELL is couftnon only in the south of England.^, 
Its markings are very similar tortoise-shell. Tlie caterpiUar is 
1,024] tawny, with dai^ |tripes. The Smalj. Tortoise-shelws 
C iilied in Scotland the witch’s butterfly. The caterpillar is dark, 
1,025,J pale lines, and black headt The Silver-washed^ FritIl- 
LAKV is very plcnt^hih the south of England. It feeds on the 
dog violet and raspberry. The caterpillar is black, with sulpli^ir- 
<!olou^ed line^ <Jown the back,^«and dark ytfllow tines down The 
1,02().] sides. *Tho Dark Gheen Fritillar^ is fouiM chiefly in 
woods^ The caterpillar is bL'tck, witlf pale yellow lines, and red 
l,(J2y.] spots. The? Pearl Bordered Fritillaky ir? found ^ the 
roadside. It is very^.*onimon in all parts of England. Th^cater-^ 
pillar feeds on vjoleti^. It is black* wj^h three wKite stripes. ^Thc 

1.028. ] Purple IIair-^reak is rare in the north of England, ^lie 
cjitcrpillar I'ceds on the oak leaf. It is short and thick, red brown, 

1.029. ] and striped Y^th black. The^ Green H/jiR-STREAK is c^rn- 

1.030. ] mou. The%Coppih butterfly is very cqjjjny^ thryi%houfc . 

1.031. ] Great Bfllain. It is very The HoLLis^NLuif 

butterfly is foi^jd only whereibhe holly is abundant. THwBedpprd 

1.032. 1,033.] Blue is the smallest British bntteiifly. The Oi^alrI 

HILL is blu'e, and Qfind on chalky hills and^ downs, Com-* 

1,034, 1,035.] MON Blue iJftttserfly is abundant everywhere. Skip- 
pers are considered the connecting li»k betv^een butterflies and 

1.036. ] moths. The jGrizzled Skippjr is flSund in moist lands, 

1.037. ] The Larg^ Skipper i&#rich brown, with light|Spots. The 
csaterpilla^’ is green, wiA dar koines and numerous black spots. The 

1.038. ] caterpillar of thrf Small I|kipper is dark grfteu, wich four 
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I ] ,039.] bla^k and white stripes* The Brown Anans fonrid only 
in the south of Englanf^. ** ' , 

1^041. Moths ar^ very"’ numerous/ as — The Brimstone. Buff-tip, 
Burnet, CJ^sar-win^. Drinker, Elephant Hawk, Fmpeifer, G^ld- 
t^il ed, Lackey, Long-horn, Magpie, Oak, Plume 'Moths, PrlVet 
Tiger, Vapoiirer, and tfee Boss. * 

^^59. Bees swariL^in somer of the forests of India. In South Afri^ 
a little grey bird called the honey gui^je^^Bijd a little animal called the 
honey ratted, are equally clever in finding out the hidden nests. ,Thfr honey 
bee has six kgs and four wii^jj. Its body is covered with soft hairs^ The 
.ti^v^een and mother of the hive* is more slender shape than the other 
' ^|ge$. She does no work, and is treated with great respedt. The drones 
• or males arodarger than the females, and have no sting. The eggs, which 
i^re laid e«ly in the*'8priD^, remain for l&ree days, tnd then a little worm 
is hatthed. They are {ed for fiv%or six days by the nurse bees, who then 
^^rnake a covering of wax for each cell, diixiiig the wax with pollen. Tlje 
worm then wraps round itself a silken cocoon, like that of a silkworm. 
In»this it remains for< some time, and wheuy^it ^gain enters upon life it is 
a bee. Bees have many enemies, such as wasps, ants, birds, spiders, and 
sohie kinds of moths.^ Bees have. a great dread of rjiin. The honeycomb 
is formed of waj^. Honey was much used as an article of food before sugar 
became so plentiful. » ^ 

i,060. SilkWttfrms.-rSiik is the production of a caterpillar from the 
eggs of a meth, called the silkworm-; ^each moth lays ^bout 200 eggs ; 
from each egg comes a small^worm, which in thirty days is considered 
full grewn. It then ceases to eat, and the worm or chrysalis, is now 
called, ^forms in ten days its ball or cocoon of silk. The dark brpwmgrub 
« changes into a wh^te moth, which, after laying its^eggs for the next year, 
dies. Silkworms change their 4 kins four times be^»re t^iey arrive at their 
fullVze. They are fed on mulberry or lettuce leaves, but when they have 
once tasted mulberry leaves they will not go back to the lettuces. The 
silk* produced by tUk worms fed on mulberry leaves is far superior in 
qualil^ll^ The ^hi^ mulberry tree is a nativfr of Chpa. The eg^s ol tho 
^Ikworm were brought ,<.0 £aro^ from China in the hc^llow of a cane. 
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under the fofl^wintf heads Manufactures, DistinguislfJ^d Perspj^, Cath^rals, 
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Birdsf butterflies, * General infor^flation is arrangH in alphabetical a^er, 
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— Abingdon, 379; 
StT Albans, 477 ; A.ln«rtck, 
293 ; Amesbury, 430 ; Bath, 
497 ; Battle, 375 ; Bea„- 
leau, 388 , Bindon, 40 ; 
Boxley , 353 ; Buuklan o., , 
•uyp\ Bury 8t. Edmund , 
338 ; ^C^terbur^ 354 P 
ChertBey,'369 ; Cirencester, 
329 ; AJombe, 439 ; Cfow- 
land, 453 ; Cruxden, 412 ^ 
Penny. 457 ; FavershamM 
355^Flaxey. 32U ; Gareii- 
don^27 ; Glastonbury, ‘k(8 ; 
Hayles, 327 ; Holyrood, 
5i^E. Hyde, 39^; 8t Juba's, 
347 ; 4jeiceBier, 424 ; Llan> 
thony, 601 ; st. Mary’s. 385; 
Malmesbury, 431 , Melrose, 
625; Noath, 600 N etley, 
389, Newstea(i,421 ; Osney, 
474 ; 8( . Paul's, 252 : Bam* 
say, 488 ; Komsey, 391 ; 
Reading, I'lHO ; Shrewsburyn 
315 ; Sixhill, 450 ; Tichfleld, 
387 ; Tewkesbury. 328 ; 
Tborney 458 , Tlib^ton, 
451 ; Tintern, 498 te West- 
minster, 253; Werburgh, 
Si, 312; Wilton, 4i2 ; 
Winchcomll^^; Woburn^ 
485. 0 

A eronaius, fimt, 75. 

Air, 39. 

A Id borough Church, 44. 

Allspice, 754. • 

Almanacks, 99. 

Alouville Oak, 639. 

Alphabets, 1. 

Archery, 100. 

, Areka. 707. 

Arithmetic, 2. ^ 

Arrack, 709, 733. ^ 

Atlantic Cable, 105. 

Aurora Borealis, 39. 

• 

Babylon, —Hanging gardens, 
mausoleum, towyr ot'Babel, 


Bellows invented, ^5. 

Bolls, 88.. • 

Bergai»n|^ 905. 

Bilt^ if alt, 4-41. . 

Bihds. — B lackbird, 921 ; bull- 
finch, lOOff; buntings,. 998- 
97-98 ; bustard, 9i4 * ca- 
nary, 951 . chaffinch, 975 ; 
chough, 910; ducks, 991; 
eagle, 904 ; fieldfare, 922 , 
fowl (domestic), 993 ; gold- 
finch, 999 ; goose, e9i)a 
grouse, 9o7 -58-59-60; green- 
finch, ^75 : guifiea-lowl, 
994; haw4:, 901; hoopoe, 
972; humming birds, 973, 
jackdaw, lA3 , kuigUshgr, 
955 ; linnefs, 947-48 49*50 ; 
li«kei^ 974; nests, lOO;^; 
nightingale, 924 : nightjar, 
915: nuthatch, 971 ; oriole, 
golden, 937: «Mrls, 90S; 
partridge, 953 ; parrot, 970 ; 
^leacock, 989 ; pied wagtail, 
931; pipits. 905-*99.97;, 
quail, 954. raven, 911 ; rui- 
start, 927 ; siugdove, 917 ; 
robin r^br^ast, 91i3; sky- 
lark, 9 'Id ; social weaver, 
1002 ; sparrow, tre9, 999 ; 
starling, 909 ; swans, 094 ; 
sw'ift, 923 ; tailor bird, 
1001 , thru'.h.diO; titmouse, 
^ greater, 939 ; turkeys, 992 ; 
turtledove, 9191; garden 
warbler, 937; ree# ditto, 
938; wheatear, 944; wood- 
*f>eckcr, 914; wood pigeon, 
91 H , wren, gold- crested, 
928. f ^ 

rBishqprios, 102. 
BoatlTMadras, 977. 

Bows and arrows, ancient, 
980. * 

BuckinghSjin Palace, 259. ^ 
Buildings, 9. 

ButtbbfijIW. — Swallow-tail, 
brimstone, 1(K)9*; 


Balloons. — First neronauls. 
Glaisher ACoxwell's ascent, 
heights attained, tempera- 
ture, perils, speed, appear- 
ance til London, 75. • 

Bank of England, 28. 
Barometers, 22.^ 

Bees, 1059 ; Ibod for, 976. 


, . .•liHlo; 

statue of Jupiter, temple of ^ clouded yellow, 1007; large 
Plana, 16. I whif§, 1908; green-veined, 


1(K>9 ; oraiige-tipped, 1010 ; 
marble whiie,10ii ; speckled 
. wood, I0J3; wall, 1014; 
» meadow brown, 101 5]^ ring- 
let. 1019 i large heath, 
1017 ; smAl heath, 1018 , 
^rple 'Emperor, 1019 . 
papited lady, I|20 ; red ad* 

% 


■ miral, 1021; peacock 
\f large tortoiseshell, 1023 ; 

BiTiall ditto. 1024; silver- 
> wasl^ed fritillary , 1025 ; dark 
green ditto, 1029; pearl- 
bordered (^tto, 1027, pur 
ffie hair-streak, 1028 ; gr^p' 
hair» ditto, 1029; copp^. , 
1030; hoUr blue, 1031; 
Bedtord blue, 1032 ; 
hill, 1033t^common blue^ 
1034; skippera. 1035 ; laife 
skipper, lo;^ ; grizHld 
^ ditto, 10.% , larf^ ditUi, 
1037 ; small ditto, 1038^ 
brown Argus, 1039. • ^ 

• 

Cambridge fields, 827. 
Campion, red, white, 79^^. 
Candles made. 894. 

CMriagos, 164; ditto grease, 
659*. ^ 

Carving, 1.58. 

Castlbs.— A ppleby, 303 ; Ar- 
e^w, 438 ; Abergeldie,,^]B ; 
Aberqavenny . 504 . Atiiiidel, 

' 378 : Ayden, 295 ; Anstey, 
480; Bambu.''gh,299 ; Berke- 
* ley, 339 ; Blechingley, 370 ; 
Bel voir, '429 ; Bungay, 342 ; 
Barnard , 280 ; > Berwick- 
npoii-Twecu,297. Bcwcastle, 
301 . Balmoral. 6W : Both- 
well, 620; Howgill, 304« 
Vridgeiiorlh, 318 ; Hlilmer, 
281 , Bennington, 481 ; Bi- 
shop Storribrd, 482;^eaa- ^ 
mans 491 ; Carlisle, 306 ; 
Chester, 313 Chipchiwe, 
29^; Clifford, 323. Crake, 
2^ ; Castieton, 3^8 ; Col- 
c4e3.ta|^349 . lllF^oester, - 
337. Clare* 343; Cani^J^roo/;, 

» 394; Corfe. 395 ; Cnepsto-j, 
497 . Cambrifica, 460; Gastie 
Rising 483; Cardiff/508 , 
Caieior, 404; Carnajrvol, 
492, Conway, 493 Ponning;^ 
Ton, 382; Dei4.361 ; Pover, 
364; Denbigh, 494; Pevizes, 
•^J3: liftftield, 119; Dudley, 
4l3; Edinburgh, 617: Eye, 

^ 339 ; Featherstonehaiigh, 
299; Frodsham, 314; Far- 
ley, 434 V Fotherintibay, 
417; FariBiam, 371 ; Fram- 
lingham, 344 • Goodrich, 
324; GuikUbrd,372.; Hover, 
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362; Holt, 472 : HarboiClci. 
(JB78 ; Hereford^21 ; Heton, 
270; Hilton, 283* HaaiMgB, 
373; Hejle;, 414; Hert- 
ford, Wi ; H untiii|;d<!:n, 

486 ;j'ltendal, 305 ; KnarcAi- 
borouglu 288 ; *iCimbolton' 
489; Ki»iiil^rth, 422 * 
L«^ds, 289^ Loch' Leven, 
tSl*, Louisborougl), 286 
%L^;vt#>r, 306 ; Ludlow, 319; 
Lan^arne, 510 ; Leicester, 
426; Lancaster, 308; Lud- 
gcrahaU, 436; Llanstepham, 
611; Malton, 290; MMford, 
271 ; Morpeth, 272 , MuU 

S ave, 291 ; MWden, 3^ ; 

oniDOuth, 603; ^Newcasne, 
274 ; Noriltampton, 448 ; 

422 ‘Nottingham, 

, 423 ; N awortl^p309 : N or- 
t am, 276 ; Otterburne, 276 ; 
AxCord, 47W, Oakham, 466, 
Pontef{)Bct, 292; Pembroke, 
609 ; Pendr»gon, 307 ^ 
.*Plcijhy.360; Portland, 397; 

• Queeidiorough,.'i(i:L Hiigby, 
^0 ; Kaglaii, 605; Kocnes- 
tea,.<368. Bougemoiit, 40^; 
!ReHtormel,406 , Bichmond 
203; Bipley, 294: Saiid* 
gale and Sundown, 301) ; 
Sberbornd, 398, 4:itj Staf- 
ford, 416 ; Sculeby, 810 ; 
Sandal, 295 ; Scarborough, 
396; , Sheffield, 297 ; Sudley , 
333 ; Bhrewabury, 4SR> ; Stir- 
ling, 622; Thyfwall, 260; 
Tynemouth, 261 ; Taunton, 
469; Tbombury, 334 Tun- 
bridge, 306 ; Trematon, 
407 , Tiverton, 403 . Totnee, 
404; Truro, 408 ■ Tam- 
*, worth, 4l6, 44il; Tutburv, 
Sl7‘^ Upnor, 3C,8 ; -WhI- 
lingford, 383 ; Warwick, 
437 ;..Wardour, 436 ; Wind- 
' sor, 381; WorceBter, 471 ; 
WaltOD, 345 ; Wilton, 282 ; 
Wer-., 262, Wressle, 298; 
Wigmore, 322 ; Waft’er, 
367; ^ASeach,46^; Jofk, 


^ the earth, great 

'oavern in Apx^rica, 43. 
Cemd.it, 712. 

Cf apel in oak tree, 64rU 
Charcoal, 665. ^ 

Charles Y. G^nnany, arnua,) 
ment of, 72, 

Chelsea elm tree, 64<. 

Chess, 12. * 

China, great wall of, 15. 
Chocolate, 760. 

Chro lology, 4. 

Churches washed! away, 44. 
Cinnamon, 766, 


Clocks, first known, first in a ' 
cl^rch, sent toEmn. China, 
sent ::to FCpe Paul I, seen 
f'Mn Europe, by ** Genevan 
« mechanic, at ^aiupton 
Palace, at Strasburgh, 70. 
Clove, 765. 

Coals, 103. ^ 

Cocoa-nuts, 633 ; dbuble, 
value of, 713fj length of 
leaves, 7W; 

pc>rted,ii 715 ; cocoa - nut 
palm, 708. ' 

Coffee, 747. , .‘--•’r 

Coins,^when first introdifeed, 
hammer rooiie^,, 76. 

ColoLd.!^, Bhodes, 16. 

Cosiumoa, 29. 

Crawley elm tree, 643. 

Crayons, 665. 

Criniiiials, punishment of, 64. 
Crowns, 33. 

Oyatal Cauliflowefii, 43. 
C(?LLEaES*. 

CiiMBfiiDGR — (See pages 40. 
•11.) — Caius,,^ Catherine 
Col., Christ's «Col., Clare, 

( orpus Chnsti, Downing, 
Emanuel, Jesus, Si.Cohd's, 
King’s, Magdalen, Pem- 
broke, peters, Queen's, 
Bidney Sussex, Trlmty, and 
Trinity Hall. 

OxFOBD. — (See pages 4z, 
43.) — All Souls, Halliol, 

- Brazenose, Christ Church, 
Corpus ChKsti, Exeter, 
Jesus, St. John'% Keble, 
Lincoln, Magdalen, Merton, 
New Col., Oriel, Pembroke, 
Queen's, Tnni^, Univer- 
sity, "W adbapi* WoTcesi er 
CATiirnaaiia.— Aberdeen.^ 
612; Baneor, 490; Bristol, 
466 : JEirecbin, 5J3 ; Canter- 
bury, 351 ; Carlisle, 299 ; 
Cathedral Tower, Kouen, ffr, 
Chester, 311 ; Chichester, 
327 ; Domock, 614 ; Dun- 
keld, bl5; Durham, 277;' 
Bt. David’s, 496; Ih’iblin, 
628 ; Ely, 466 ; Exeter, 399; 
Gloucester, 326; Glasgow, 
516 ; St. Germain's, 405 ; 
Hereford, 320 ; Lichfield, 
409; Llandaff, . 495 ; Nor- 
wwich, 462 : Oiifor^ 473 ; 
Peterborough, 446 ; Koohes^* 
ter, 352; Saiisbif.y. 42C‘; 
Tuam, 520; lAinchester, 
384 ; Worcester, 470 ; Wells, 
466 ; York, 284. 

Deserts, 34. 

Diana, Temple kt Ephesus, 
689. a 


DiBTnroviBWBS I^bs^vb.— 

Angelo, 173 ; Babon. 180 ; 

> ( hatter£t>ii, 200; Cook, 198 ; 

• Correggv\ 178; Craumer, 
177 ; Cowper, 203 ; Drake, 
183 ; Darlin/ 205 ; Edward 
the ]^rtyr,^i71 ; Fr^iklin, 

194 ; Galileo, 184 

172 ; Gresham, 181 f Guy 
4 Fawkes, 187 ; liandel, 192 ; 
Herberi, 186 ; Hogarth, 
103; Howard, 197; Htfipe, 

195 ; Knov, 1 79 ; Ky rle. 
190 ; Luther, 176 ; Milton, 
1H8; Mozart. 20* ; Mungo 
Park, 204; Newton, 170; 
Parr, 170; Fas- ai, *189; 

1 , Kupbael, 176; Scott, 
Shakespear, 18f ; T ^vdney, 
182 ; Watt, 199; Watts, 
lO; , White, 196. 

e ragon’s blood, 703. 
rought, 169. 

Dye, 554, 746*, 894. r. 
Dyeing, 666, 672, 723. 

Earthquakes, ^ 

Egypt, queils in, 972. '* 
Elizabeth, Queen, copy of 
autograph, 10 ; visits Uoyal 
Exchange, 181. 

Enamel, 557. 

Epsom nniicral spring, 97, 
Etna, Mount, destructive- 
* ness, 41. 

Perns, 733 ; rare maiden-hair 
fen Clown by wr ter, 745. 
Pigs, 6H;. 

Fire of London, 9. 

P'lreballs, where seen, Telo- 
city, length 

FijOwbkb — Arum, 1B9; auri- 
cula, 869 ; azalea, 897 ; 
aloes, 816; anemone, 863 ; 
balsam, 870 ; buttercup, 
900 ; carnation, 802; cactus, 
777 ; calceolarias, 883; cam- 
panila, 866 ; candytuft, 
868 ; china - aster, 847 ; 
chrysanthemum, 871; cle- 
matis, 891 ; columbine, 842 ; 
convolvulus, 843; cowslip, 
; crocus, 820 ; cereus, 
778 ; daffodil, 833 ; dahlias, 
774 ; daisy, 898 ; forget-me- 
not, 834 ; origin of the 
name, 834 ; foxglove, 838 ; 
fuchsia, 801 ; geranium, 771; 
compiler's rare specimen 
of, 772 ; heart’s ease, 814 : 
hollyhock, 839 ; honey- 
suckle, 837 ; hydrangea, 
887; hyacinth, 769; iris, 
840 ; jasmine, 890 ; jonquil, 
841 ; larkspur, 826 ; lilac, 
877 ; lilies, 828 ; where first 
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rear^, %I0; l<|>elia, 872; 
London pride, 8^; lupin, 
829 : lychnis, 831 ; may, ' 
87B: mangold, «2H; 
chaelnias daisy, 884; mig- 
nonette,* R23 ^^onkswood, 
844;*jrtusk^ 825; :'*ivrtle, 
894',/iArciasaB, 819 jenastur- 
tium, B22 , night-flowying 
oereus, *778 ; passion flower, 4 
89^ peony^ 892 , petunia, 
82w; pinks, 803; poly an- 
^h«, 815 ; primrose, 636 ; 
prince's feather, 889 ; ra- 
iflinculuftf 8U ; rhododen- 
druui, 881 , roses, 781 ; rose 
casi^iofl* 864 ; s^via, 888 ‘ 
BBxitrj^e, 876 ; snowdrop,#! 
815 ; ^loition’s sefli, €69d ; 
stocks 769c ; sunflower, 
885 ; weet peas, 832 ; sweet 
WilliainB,773: syriuga, 867 
tiger flower, 770 ; tulip, 800 ; 
Veiithi’s looking-glass, 876 ; 
violets, 813 ; verbena, 811 ; 
wj^l-flower, 81^ ; woirsbane, 

FoundlUig hospital, 107. 

Foundry, 16G. 

France, manufactureii of, 150. 

Fbitit.— A lmonds, 634; apri- 
cots, 60fV, cherries, 611 ; 
citrons, 628 : cocoa-nuts, 
633 , cranberries, 618 ; cur, 
ranis, 024 , dates, 607 ; figs, 
627 ; gooseberries, 630 ; 
grapes, 614 ; greengages, 
621 ; Ipn.ms, 606. meulars, 
617 ; melons, 630 ; olires, 
026; oranges, 604; pears, 
613 : piue apples, 616 ; 
plums, 621 ; p^niegrauatesf 
619 ; jilliiiea^ 623 , quinces, 
610 : TaiHins, 625 ; rasp- 
berries, 631; strawberries, 
6:J2. 

Geological changes, 44. 

Geometry, 3. 

Ginger, 756. 

Glass, colours, 11, 556. 

Glue, 693. 

Gnats, 64. * 

Goat's-beard, 764. 

Glopher wood, 690, • 

Grasses, 901. • 

Greenwich hospital, 357. 

Gresham college, 181. 

Grotto of Antiparolb, 60. 

Hamilton palace, 524. 

Hampton Court palace, 258 ; 
grape vine, 615. 

Hawking, 51. 

Heat, 167. • 

Heraldry, 96. 

QLinohmbrook houie, 467. 


History— EngliBb Sovereigns, 
531. ^ ; 

Holyrr^d palace, c27. > 
I’Honey^ 63. lb 

Hurricanei^ 37. - ^ 

Ich Dien, x. lU 
Import Sitvi. 7. t 

India rflbber,,^109. t 

Ink, niarkinf:;^536. 

Insects, 94. * 

Isinglass, 1(». * • 

Italy, 7]^. J 
^ ® • 

Jaggflery, 711. * 

James's, St.f^ialace, 255. 


Kaleidoscopes, 23. * . 

Lac, 779. 

Landslips, 44. 

Laplanders. 39. ' ^ 

Lead, whit^and red, 561. 

Lebanon, 6^8. 

Levant wiUqjv, 063. 

Lichens, 746. 

Linlithgow pclace, 523 ^ 

Lithography, *165. 

Loiidon^9, 66. 

Luculluf, 611. • 

Luminous arches, remarkable 
one, 40. s 

752. 

jy^gtia Charta, portion of, 
47G. 

Manna, 673. « 

M AWUVACTURUB — B a 1 z c s, 
136 ; bk.iketB, 114 ; Bom- 
bazines and Popliii*> 115; 
boots and shoes, 130 ; but- 
tons, 143 ; calico printing, 
139 ; cam brie 32 ; carpets, 
116; dotton. 111, 13'i ; 

cables, ships', coarse 

I cloth, 138 ; earths aware, 
131 ; fine china, 141, 157 , 
'•jailer’s earth, 149 ; flan- 
nels, 113; glass, 144 ; gloves, 
137 ; hardware andjcutlejy, 

• 121 ; books and eyes, 140; 
jow\36ery, 124 ; kersey- 
meres, 148 ; linen, 120 ; 
lace, 145 ; linscye, HB . 
muslins And quilts, 140 , 
nsils, IZST; needles, 161 ; flil 
silk, l*v, papier - niachd, 

• 1|6 ; palchment, 135; papei^ 

* 155, 1®; pms, 110, 134; 

* topG^ ^ ; shawls, 133 ; 
sheetings, damask table 
cloths, 119 ships, 427; 

^ silk weaving. 125; soap and 

• caudles, 128; stockings, 146; 
tanning, 129; threap 117 ; 
timepieoeir and watches, 

toweik, 119; tobaooo- 


pii^es and bricks, 147 ; type 
and stereotype, 660 ; woor) 
len»112. > ' 

Map, first, of England, 81.* 
Manner's compasi^ %5. 

f lrlbnrough house, 251’^ 
ats,' Russian^ 678. 
ay-day customs,' 91. 
Mbtals.- B ell tkietal, M4; 
brass, 652^ bronze. fi4^: 
copper. 543; Oermat^iyeif 
^/548; gold, 534; iron, 549; 

lead, 559 ; pewter, 656 : 

, pinchbeck, 6^; platina* 
533 ;^quicl< silver, 637, 540; 
silver.. 635^7 ; steel, 550 ; 
tin, 6^ ; tmfoil, 653 ; zinc, 
561., 

Meteors, "year of stars," fall 
in 1833, 1866. size, 56.*. 
Minbsalb.- Agates, ^3, 564, • 
6^; amethyst, 574; berpl, 
5/5; cairngond, 572; cw- 
buncle, 570 ; cll'ysolite, 

’ 584 ; chrjsophase, 582 ; con 
nelians, 577 ; cyanite, 
diamonds, 562 . ^^nerald: 
573; emerald garnet, 569; 
garnets, 569; jacinth, '*•8:^ ; 
jasper, 586; onyx, 676; 
lyypal, 565 ; pearls, 580 ; pre- 
cious stones, cutting, o63; 
ruby, |66 ; sajj^ihire, 569 ; 
sardonyx, 681 ; topaz, 671; 
turquoise, 565, 579. 

I MifrorB. 30 * 

JzMock siniB, 64. 

Money in usg in England and 
other parts of the world, 77. 
Monkswood, 769. 

Monsoons, 37. i 
Moon— size, revolutipn, dis- 
tance, volcanoes, n^mntains 
number of lights to equa^ 
dayhght, 56. j 

Moths. 1041. 

Mountains, 47, 69. 

Miirren, 48. 

Music, 74. 





Needtes, 161. 

Nihts — niaek 
cucllhd^ Wp 
|« martin, owl, 
sparrow, 
duck, jsren, ( 

Ok. — B weei, olwe. Florence,* 
627 ; almond, 634. 

Organs, iG. 

Och ^ Isles, 996. 

Qxaxac acid, 674. 
t#x-eye, white, 767. 

Oxford Umv|r8ity, 224. # 

Painters, 93 • 
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Palermo oostomB, 37. j Bainbow, 38. 

ralina, Atlaa ntAuntainB||706 ; ' Rcfiiii^O&Af 
ffreat size of tiiii&t leavca» > 67. 

717 ; Cfiv;aleBe, use of, SL6 ; and Oliver^ 31.* 

whei^ bioBBoniB, 719 ; ail, 

72o\ hardnesBC'Of cabba^ 
palm, 720; of paM. 

8|pod, 736, « 

Ban :i. - What made froi 


I Key|itian, iirtft paper mSd* 
Japbn paper tree, 155. 


bpbn paper tree, 155. 
Papering rooniB, 163. 

PenB. 66. 

PendulumB, 71. 

PensiouB, lUl. 

Pepper, 757; cd^enne, 7.58. 
Peraian willow, 663; Po^ie's 
ditto, 664 < 

]^i;ps, Ireland; 630 
Pharos, Alexaudna, 16. 
^PicniCB, 32. 

Ij^pernel, ^3. ** 

Ktch. 6§6. 

Plants, 759. ^ 

wBIdBter of Paris, 161. 
Poet^;«2. 

Poison, foxglove, 168. 

Post': 61. 

Precipices, 46. ^ 

Prices of animals, 67. 
PBI&BIXB.— tit AndrowB, 4h5 : 
Bedd GebrL 409 s St Bo. 
tolph, 348 : Bondgate, 302 ; 
Bridgenorth, 316 ; Brooke, 
454; Daveutry, 444; Dcf^i- . 
hurst, 331 : DuDBtaB.Le, 483 ; J 
Durham, 279 ; Eye, 339, 
Hertford, 478': Huntingi 
dou, 486 ; Laund, 428 ; 
Lewie, 372 ; Linton, 469 ; 
8t, Leonards, 452 ; Llan- 
genwydd, 502 ; Hewent, 

. 332 ; ftt. Oswald’s, 336 ; 
^ Bteyning, 374 ; tiitifFurd, 
410, Tunbridge, 356 ; TUt- 
biirr, 417 ; . Tynemouth, 

' 859 : Whit© Ladies', 317. 

Purple sand Work, 761. 
Pyvanids, 16. 


Roman months, 5. 

Roses, 106. < 

Royal Arms, 20. 

Ro^al Eschange, ^ISfiN 

Sago, 721, 430, < 
tiamiel, ‘^7, 

Saiidtkood, 37. 

I Scotland arms, 31*^ < ' s 
Soa-shore, 79, *< 

Sliipa, 80. tf 
Shoonaber’s wax, 656. 

Silk, hasE brought, 1.52; first 
mill, the Lonibea' deceptive 
strategy, value of, silk man. 
ties first eorri, silk stockings 
fitifit worn, 15:i 
Silkworms, 1060. ^ 
tiil\ cr mine, discovery, .538 ; 

Peru, pl'oduce in' 539. 
South Sea food. f>02. 

Spanish hEiuses^OOS. 
Bpi^odwell corollas, 762. 
titarcli, 769 b. 

Strand, 98. b ' 

Strasburgh cathedral spire, 6. 
Strasburgh cathedral, clock 
of, 37. 

Sun, 53. 

Sundials, 73. 

Sugar, 684, 731, 748. 

Sugar refining^ 749. 
Superstition of Laplanders, 
North American Indians, 
and Siberians, 39. 
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Tanning, 638, 666, 672. 

Tar, 653, 654^ 

Tea, 746 a ; when brought 
Europe, 740 b. 
Telegi^h,^26. 

Telescopes, 53 ; Greeks and 
Eoniaiis', UerBchel's, Nev. 
ton's first reflecting. Bad. 
ley's, Rosse's, Hooke's 
ifropokal, 62. t 

Thermometer, 24. « 
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Thistles, 171 ^ 

.Thunder^ distance, destroe. 
live, bright cloud at Malta, ' 
737 ; at Java, 1772, 68. 
TjtHKB.— Acf^ia, 742; alder, 
BSH^ash, 67]^; banian, 096 ; 
bee^ 644 ; biaslb . 660 ; 
bmad fruit, 691 ; broom, 
73o; burning, 733; butter, 
694 ; cabbage, 726 ; dhesU 
nut, sweet Spanish, %949 ; 
ditto, horse, 647 ; ditto, 
largest' in Europe, 64ib ; 
ditto, white blossom « in 
ditto, 647 ;* cedar, 667 ; 
cork, 698; cocoat nut,^70R; 
cow, 695 : cypress, 688 ; 
date, y. 705 ; doua^i, 734 ; 
elipny, 699 ; elm. 642 ; fan, 
710 ; gutta percl?'., 697 ; 

.. holly, 667 ; larch, 669 ; 
lime, 675; locust, 738 ; age 
and size of, 740;e.naho- 
gauy, 700 ; maple, 683 ; oak. 
635 ; oil, 724. palms, Iwtel, 
722 : palmj^a, 731 ; rmc- 
wood, 701 ; sandr'-woodg 
702; talifat, 716, tlruesage, 
730 ; turpentine, 653 .ditto, 
Venice, 670 ; wax, 728 ; 
willow, 662. 

Vermilion, 542. 

LVesiivius, first eruption, Etna 
* seen at a great distance, 42. 
Violin wood, 685. 

Voloanres, 41. 

Wallace , Sir W^m.,'60. 
Watches, 73. 

Watch set in a ring, 70. 

Wet . of, 962, 

Whale, produce of, X|\l, 79. 
Wicklilf ’s oak, illl . 

Winds, 37 ; sirocco, sainiel, 
simoom, 37. 

Wnf.s, 62. 

Wolf, 49. 

Wolsey's college, 341, 
Woodcuts, 162. 

World, seven wonders, 16. 
Vewberries, 681, 
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